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"... Ces sympathies 

Aux impdrieuses douceurs, 
Par qui les S,nies averties 

Partout se reconnaissent soeurs." 

Thbophils Gahtier 







CHAPTER I 



a 3f IooO=C:i&c Jewel 

HE night was 
too still for sleep. 
All gentle spirits 
seemed to be 
abroad in the 
silence of the silver air — on 
the bosom of the dreaming 
sea, whose molten radiance spread from the 
velvet sand at Hime's feet, to the far-swelling 
line of the horizon where star-fringed sky and 
world of water met. The burnished tide 
heaved slowly under that rain of light, and the 
stars grew paler as they sank through it and 
dropped, one by one, beyond the distant verge 
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4_ of the argent dappled sheen. Not a sail 

transgressed the empty majesty of air, no sea- 
bird's wing divided sky and sea. Broad rip- 
ples came whispering up the smooth, un- 
dinled sand, and spread in fans of silver lace 
beneath the moon, then sank back reluctantly 
to the full flood, that anon sent others out to 
woo the perfumed shore. 

The benison of peace was shed upon the 
night, and Himd, light as a foam bell, lay upon 
the sand. Her chin was resting on her hands, 
her elbows had sunk deep in two tiny dimpling 
pools, and her hair floated round her in a wide, 
dark circle as the water broke, cool and soft, 
over her young body. She was gazing out to 
sea with a look of deep content in her eyes. 
Him€ was satisfied, and apart; the things of 
earth seemed to touch her no more than if she 
were some sea-sprite resting for a moment 
on an alien strand, ready to float back to her 
home on the next outgoing wave. 

As she lay there, the tide sent in a long 
streamer of honey-coloured sea-weed, and she 



caught it in her hand and threw it far out on 
the water, laughing at the arc of diamonds it 
scattered before it fell. Then she wanted it 
back, and, springing to her feet, waited till one 
broad, slow billow rolled up to the shore; she 
flung herself on its breast and swam out into 
the deep. 

A few strokes brought her to where the jet- 
sam lay Uke an amber serpent on the silver 
swell. She caught it again, tossed it farther 
away, and then forgot all about it, and let her- 
self float hither and thither, staring up at the 
star-threaded infinitudes of the sky. 

She was of the sea, the little white maiden. 
Sixteen years ago a woman had come down to 
the shore on such a night as this with her life's 
flower, a tiny bud then, in her arms. She 
stood alone on the stainless sands and watched 
a great ship sail away under the moon; and 
her heart went with it in the keeping of one 
who neither knew nor cared. He was a man 
of a distant land, a lazy, blue-eyed man who 
would not forego his pleasure, but preferred 
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to have it authorised — a Phihstine to whom 
some Calvinistic forefather had bequeathed a 
lively belief in the tortures of the damned. 
It was the strongest dogma of his creed, and 
no temptation was yielded to unless he could 
arrange to cheat the Prince of Darkness 
of the hold it might otherwise have given 
him upon a self-indulgent yet timorous 
soul. 

Soon after this man landed in Japan his 
guide took him to Enoshima, and his roving 
glance fell on a girl's face. A little sum of 
money (and that was chaffered over for days) 
bought an orphan from relatives too poor to 
maintain her, bought her cheap youth and 
freshness, her forlorn loneliness, her absurd 
gratitude for his careless kindness, and some- 
thing else not mentioned in the bargain^ and of 
which he was unconscious to the end — her 
heart. True to his creed, he married her, for 
a pretty wife was a necessary part of the holi- 
day in Japan, although he had no particular 
use for family encumbrances in England; 
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and, the holiday being at an end, he told her he 
was now going home. 

When Haru found that a year of happiness 
had only been intended as a prelude to a hfe- 
time of grief, she said no word to sadden him. 
AU his complicated masculine belongings were 
laid out and wrapped in tissue paper, were 
packed with scrupulous care; he was a little 
surprised, when he opened his portmanteau on 
the steamer, to find the roll of money he had 
given her, neatly pinned into the sleeve of his 
dinner jacket. He was first puzzled, then 
rather angry; then he concluded that it would 
come in nicely to pay his wine bill on board. 
And of the woman he did not think again, for 
there was a golden-haired lady on the ship, who 
at once claimed his attention for the rest of the 
voyage. 

He was sitting on deck with this siren in the 
moonlight, saying some pretematurally senti- 
mental things, when Him^'s mother stood on 
the shore, watching his steamer growing smaller 
every moment. When it had dropped below 
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the horizon, and the last faint plume of smoke 
had disappeared, the woman turned and fol- 
lowed a steep path that led to a cottage hanging 
on the cliff like a sea-bird's nest. There was a 
light behind the paper window, and at the vis- 
itor's knock a poor, aged woman thrust back 
the screen and looked out. 

Ham, the forsaken, held the child towards 
her without speaking. The old woman took it, 
and motioned to the mother to come in. 

She shook her head. " I enter not," she said. 

" I who have tasted happiness will not feed on 
grief. My lord is gone, and I give you the child. 
Be more faithful to her than you were to me, 
O Sakura San, so shall all your sins be for- 
given you!" 

Then she turned away and ran down the 
path and threw herself into the sea. She swam 
out to deep water, and returned no more. 

Sakura was the poorest of all the shell gath- 
erers. Had she, and old Akibara, the priest, 
been less poor they would not have taken the 
stranger's money for Haru That happened 



a year earlier. Now, Sakura was a lonely old 
woman whose two young grandsons, the hope 
of her age, had been drowned in the last win- 
ter's storms. So she kept the baby in her hut 
at night, and carried it on her back in the day- 
time when she was seeking for shells ; and she 
tended it with great love and kindness, both 
for poor Haru's sake and because it seemed a 
gift to her sore old heart. She could remem- 
ber her brave boys with less bitterness soon; 
and in time Him^, with her dark eyes and fair 
brow and mystic smile, became the light and 
comfort of her failing years. 

A tender, devoted daughter was the girl to 
the woman who had fostered her, sweet and 
reverent in all her ways; but those ways were 
sometimes strange and silent, and she held aloof 
from the island children hke a king's daughter 
among peasants. And now and again she 
would be alone, quite alone, whether by day or 
night it mattered not — alone but for the sea. 

Perhaps some remote western ancestor had 
sent down his passion for it to this eastern waif, 
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through her father's careless material nature; 
if so, it seemed to be all she had inherited from 
him, for of her bodily form she was her mother's 
child. Haru came of a race which has dwelt 
so long apart, has kept the sources of national 
generation so pure of aUen strains, that where 
it gives one parent it gives the fulness of its own 
pecuUar physical perfection, careless, as it 
would seem, of all strengths and beauties for- 
eign to the deliberate selection of one rare type. 
In apparent frailty, in enduring strength, 
woman is there made royal in the dust, by the 
towering spirit that will outdo her master in 
fortitude and smile immaciUately as she lays 
down life and honour for his sovereign whim. 
But no man held power over Him^'s life as 
yet. The brown fisher lads would have 
climbed many a time to the old hut on the rocks 
with presents from the sea, had the girl ever 
given them a look or word of encouragement. 
Her delicate beauty drew their eyes to follow 
her when she passed by, but she looked at none; 
and the people said she was proud, and the 



presents of fresh-caught fish and tinted shells 
went to rosy, laughing maidens who could 
value the chance of getting kind, hard-working 
husbands. 

Him^ had never given her future a thought. 
The present, with its home love, its golden 
poverty untroubled by a care, the tender, 
protecting beauty of land and sea and sky, 
were all she had ever known, all she knew how 
to wish for. Her shell gathering provided for 
the few necessaries of life, and now that her 
swift young feet knew each cranny of rock and 
stretch of sand where the sea cast up its har- 
vest, O Bassan need work no more. She could 
sit at home in her sunny nest on the cliff, bless- 
ing her child as Hime flitted down to the shore, 
and waiting for her return before she would 
touch the little evening meal, so daintily pre- 
pared, so gratefully acknowledged as a largess 
from the misty, kindly powers that ruled the 
world. 

But, in fact, one power governed old Saku- 
ra's existence — ^her adoring affection for the 
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girl. Never was king's daughter more cher- 
ished and watched over than Him^ of the bare 
feet and long dark hair. Twice a year Sakura 
spent at least a week in choosing a new ki- 
mono for her darling. Nothing more costly 
than cotton crape was dreamed of for the ma- 
terial, and even this required many an unseen 
self-denial on the old woman's part. Of these 
Him6 knew nothing; and when she had to walk 
far for but a meagre harvest of the capricious 
shells, would console herself with the thought 
that yesterday's better luck had provided the 
good O Bassan * with tea and tobacco for a few 
days to come; and that, sitting on her doorstep 
in the sun, filling her little pipe or mending 
Hime's clothes, she did not dream how tired 
were Himg's feet, nor how her head ached 
with constant stooping for the minute trea- 
sures, some of which were almost as small as 
seed pearls, and only too ready to bury their 
rosy surfaces deep in the rippled sand. 
Him^ did not count it as a trial to seek for 

* Grandmother, old lady. 
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them; it seemed little enough to do for O Bas- 
san; and meanwhile O Bassan, with single- 
hearted faithfulness, would go for days without 
her pipe, would do without food till Hime's 
return, in order to save a few cash towards the 
child's pleasure in the new summer robe. 
Should it be pale blue, with white butterflies 
printed thereon? Or would that lovely grey 
with boughs of pink cherry blossoms please 
her best? It would never do to make a 
mistake in such an important matter! 

So to each came the crowning grace of 
sacrifice for Love — the only gift that ensures 
his immortality. 

In that simple life, so untrammelled by the 
world, so close to the great sources of things. 
Nature held the old heart and the young one 
in a strong embrace, and every aspect of her 
face was fair and friendly to them. Sakura 
would as soon have feared for a gull on the 
wing as for Hime when the child was away 
on her lonely expeditions. And for the 
girl herself lonehness had no more terrors 
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than it has for the wild creatures of the woods 
and waves. She knew every spot along the 
coast, both of island and mainland, where 
Ught feet could rest and firm hand cling; she 
could tell by the talking of the sea, as she lay 
on her bed in her cottage, what was planning 
among the waves for days beforehand; in 
storm or cahn, by sunlight or starlight, she 
was happy and safe in a world without a 
fear. 

From the time she was a tiny thing she 
would sidle away from O Bassan's arm on 
moonlit nights and creep to the doorstep, and 
lie there in dreamy happiness, feasting her 
unconscious soul on the fulness of beauty 
around her, while it infused itself into her 
dawning senses with beneficent, unchecked 
power. Quick and changeful of mood, indeed, 
was the silent child, but undisturbed and un- 
afraid. A mere atom of pure life, less than a 
grain of sand in the universal scheme, yet 
precious because perfect and complete. Hime's 
part in the great human symphony struck a 



note so light as scarcely to be heard, yet in 
its place it was necessary, inestimable, because 
each vibration was in faultless harmony with 
the keynote of the whole. 

As she grew older, Him6 left the worn 
threshold of the cottage for the brown path 
that wound, between myrtle and camellia 
shrubs chastened and thinned by the salt wind, 
to where a cranny of the rocks made a little 
seat, lined with spare sweet grasses, whence 
the blue and silver of the ocean could be seen 
spreading away on every side from the island 
promontory. The island itself, its rocks and 
woods, the old temple and the few fishing huts, 
seemed light as a handful of sea- weed flung on 
the waves. Him^ sometimes thought she 
could feel it floating out to sea beneath her 
feet; and since her shells mostly threw them- 
selves like sycophants on the skirts of the 
mainland, she would look at the dim shore and 
wonder vaguely how far it would recede, and 
whether she would be able to borrow a boat 
for her harvesting in future. That was only 
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when the high spring tides covered the nar- 
row dune that connects Enoshima with the 
coast. Days went by at those times before it 
could be crossed again on foot; but Him6 
came to trust the motherland to hold her small 
green continent safe for her through all the 
swelling floods, and she was ever the first on 
the long sweeps of sand after some mighty 
storm had stirred the sources of the deep and 
flung new largess of shells as a peace offering 
to the shore. 

As the years went on, and Him6 grew strong 
of limb and swift of foot, she would be out and 
away in moonlight or starlight, without a word 
said, for her ear told her that if the deep sea- 
swell sounded loud against the rocks it was 
bringing the big pearly shells up from the 
depths for her; that some tiny cove, of which 
she alone knew the approach, would be all 
scattered with gleamings; that shells white and 
thin as butterflies' wings would have travelled 
up with others — great velvety cups, brown 
without and orange within — cups whose sharp, 
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scalloped edges would grind the butterflies' 
wings to powder after another turn of the tide ; 
that the deep volutes of the cowries would be 
packed with thousands of tiny rosy petals, 
hard and gleaming to the eye, but so fragile 
that only one in a score would be perfect after 
its rough journey to land; that here and there 
a crimson gem, tinted like the sunset, would 
lie glistening to her hand; or that, joy of 
joys, had the surges raked but deep enough, 
she might find a great rainbow-tinted thing, 
shimmering like an opal, turned on its side to 
let the seven winds sing through its seven 
mystic orifices, of which O Bassan had told 
her that they were made by the sea-king's 
daughter, that she might tie the shells to her 
hair when the sea-king made a feast. Only 
three or four times had Him^ found and 
handled one of these beauties, and then 
she had involuntarily glanced out over 
the waves thinking that the sea-princess 
might come riding in on one to claim 
her lost property. Him^ decided that she 
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would beg very hard to be allowed to keep 
her treasure. 

But not always did she rove to ply her call- 
ing; sometimes the night would draw her for 
its own sake, and then she would lie for hours 
on the dim starlit sands, waiting with them for 
the melancholy magic of a waning moon; and 
when the moon was full, ah! then the ivory 
warmth of it would thrill through every nerve, 
intoxicating her with the mere ecstasy of liv- 
ing, till she felt as if she had wings and must 
rise and sail out on the night, free bird at last 
between sea and sky. 

Such a night was this — a night of high 
summer — with balmy airs blowing up from 
the south, and a white moon floating languid 
among the misty stars and throwing a fan of 
living argent down upon the sea. Him6 had 
walked far that day; and when the shells had 
been picked and counted, and laid aside for 
Sakura to carry down to the merchant to-mor- 
row, when Sakura herself was sleeping soundly, 
the girl had slipped away down the rocky 
l6 



path to a cove on the southern side of the 
island, where no fishermen ever beached their 
boats, and where she could forget her weariness 
in the surf, whose cool caress always seemed to 
renew her life from inexhaustible springs. 
Her upper garments were hidden safe and dry 
behind a big stone on the shore, her long hair 
fell in a mantle to her knees, and she loved to 
feel the clean salt water lave and play with it, 
float it into her eyes, and then send it streaming 
out behind her as she put out her strength and 
swam through the billows to shore. 

Sounds carry far on the sea at night. Faint 
and sweet, a bar of music was wafted over the 
water to the little mermaid's ear. 

Above the whisper of the sea around her 
it came, distant yet clear — a song of boats out 
under the moon, a song of another clime. 
Hime had never heard anything like it before, 
but her pulses answered with sudden joy, as 
if she were entering on her rightful heritage. 
It seemed to be telling her her own true name, 
to be taking some hitherto unsponsored element 
17 



of her being into its airy keeping, and Him6 
sang back the answer in full, vibrating strains, 
that rose to her lips (still wet with the kiss of 
the sea) without volition of her own. 

Then a slender boat shot round the point, 
the wild, sweet tune danced nearer over the 
tide, and Hime, touched by sudden fear, turned 
and swam with quick, smooth strokes to shore. 

Fear! She had never felt it yet; but this 
violation of her solitude, and the strange emo- 
tion roused by the song that had found so 
prompt an answer from her lips, had set her 
heart beating wildly in her breast. With a 
bound she was on the sand; there was a twin- 
kle of white feet, a vision of a lithe form swathed 
in an enveloping cloud of dark hair flashed 
across the open space all bathed in moonlight, 
and as quickly disappeared in the shadow of 
the rocks. 

As she cowered there, breathless and wonder- 
ing, she heard the song taken up again, with 
delicate underchords from some strange in- 
strument, and words unknown to her. But it 
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called forth no answer now, though Hime had 
to put her hand over her mouth to keep back 
the music that came welling up in her throat. 
Then there was silence but for the splash of 
nearing oars. 

The famihar sound restored her courage; 
the warm air was already drying her limbs, and, 
kneeling in her place, she slipped on her robe, 
wound her girdle round her waist, and looked 
for a way of escape. Yes, she saw that from 
where she crouched she could gain the upward 
path without traversing the open strand. But, 
innocent child of nature though she might be, 
she was none the less a child of earth, and, had 
all the terrors still unnamed in her vocabulary 
stalked the shore, she would have faced them 
for the one instant necessary to satisfy her eager 
curiosity. Who was this that had broken into 
her sanctuary, that had set such new tumult 
dancing in her pulses, had called such spon- 
taneous answer from her uncommanded hps ? 
Who? The oars were plying no longer; a 
boat's keel grated on the pebbles; it was being 
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t dragged up from the water's edge. Him6 

crept to the end of her rocky screen and looked 
^ out. 

^ j[^ A man was stooping to examine something 

TP^ on the ground; still bending, he moved a step 

f>f or two in her direction. The moon was shining 

back at him from a line of delicate footprints 
that had filled with water — ^Hime's footprints, 
eading straight as an arrow to her rock. The 
man straightened himself and looked towards 
her. She saw a white forehead above the 
searchng eyes; rings of dark gold hair shining 
in the moonlight; a tall, erect form dressed in 
the close-fitting garments that foreigners always 
wore. The man stretched out his hands to- 
wards her, as if questioning and entreating at 
once. Then Him6 darted back to the stairway 
of the rocks, and climbed it faster than she had 
ever done in her life. 

When she reached the spot where a narrow, 
unprotected ledge must bring her into view, 
she paused and listened intently. The man's 
strangeness alone had alarmed her; no fear of 



rude advance entered her mind; had it been 
one of her own countrymen beaching his boat 
at midnight in her cove she would only have 
wondered what could have made him choose 
such remote harbourage. But the apparition 
of a foreigner was at all times disturbing; and 
here, at such an hour, was so unprecedented an 
occurrence that Him€ felt it could not be ac- 
counted for by ordinary reasoning, and became 
conscious of a distinct longing for the reassur- 
ing clasp of O Bassan's warm old hand. 

Wondering whether it would be wiser to dart 
across the open space, or to wait under cover of 
the shrubs till the intruder should have departed, 
Him6 hesitated, and in that pause the notes of 
a song floated up from the sands below and 
filled the night with tender melody. It was 
but a love song of the West, a lilting tune that 
the man had heard from Italian boatmen under 
the Massa cliffs, but the happy voice and heart 
of him made it sound in Hime's ears like the 
carol of wind and sea under the midday sun, 
and it sang the love out of her breast as she 



clung to the rock in the fragrant shadow of the 
myrtle boughs with shining eyes and parted 
lips, while the little green leaves pressed against 
the ardent pallor of her cheeks. 

There were only the leaves to see her, and 
they closed round loyally, and hid her from the 
young man's sight. He had tracked her foot- 
steps to the base of the cliff, and was standing 
there now, pausing in his song to listen. Had 
the music arrested the shy bird in her flight? 
The response that had come to him, as she 
floated idly on the sea, had startled and de- 
lighted him. Then he had caught a glimpse 
of the fleeting figure on the sapds, and had 
found the dainty tracks which told him that the 
vision was mortal maid; but when Him6 
thought he had detected her beside her rock, 
he was but holding out his hands in supplica- 
tion to one unseen by him; the moon was 
shining fuU into his eyes, so that they could 
descry little else. 

Thus he listened for a moment, and then 
once more tried music's lure. The pas- 



sionate Italian melody rang out on the warm ^ 

alien air. 



"lo non voglio gran cosa, 
lo non cerco uno regno, 
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Ma vorria chilla rosa JgC 

Sulament' a vasa!" * ^^ 

Nothing but the hand of death could have 
kept the rush of song back in the girl's throat 
now. She raised her head, and the pure, 
wordless notes welled out in the silver night 
over the silver sea. 

* "I ask not for greatness, 
I seek not to reign. 
But I long for that rose 
Just to kiss it again!" 
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CHAPTER II 







asrittsber an& Samurai 

^^^^^i^jfe^a*^"^' O the man below, 
M ^^^ those notes came as one 
'Bl I^ more link in the magic 
chain of beauty which for 
months past had been daz- 
zling his eyes and captivat- 
ing his imagination. 
_ri^!.vap^ A year before, as he 
y?^ ' was sitting, weary and 
*-' despondent, in his Lon- 

' don chambers, there had 
come upon him one of those moods of 
vague wretchedness to which all enthusiastic 
temperaments must occasionally succumb. 
Young, prosperous, talented, he at last pos- 
sessed that which a few years earUer would 
have satisfied every aspiration. How he had 
then pictured this very hfe in London! The 
uncle to whom he owed (and from whom he 
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expected) everything had, in some vicarious 
reaction against his own indolent existence, 
rendered only too easy by a fortune inherited, 
not earned, insisted on the necessity of busi- 
ness-like work for his nephew and heir. Charles 
Barrington might find new mistakes to make, 
but he should not, if it could be prevented, 
repeat those of his elder, who realised, mistily 
and late, that the surest way to banish pleasure 
from life is to seek pleasure alone. That for- 
ward nymph hath but a shallow pate, though 
a large vocabulary, and, like some lazy bungler 
of a cook, she serves up the same insipid dish 
day after day by different names, till the weary 
and cheated epicure pushes them all away, and 
consults his doctor about his alarming loss of 
appetite. 

"But you never did a day's work in your life, 
sir," said the young man when his uncle laid 
before him a scheme which involved two years 
of hard study, to be followed by many more 
of doubtfully remunerative labour. "Why 
should I become a mining expert when there 
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is not the slightest necessity for me to earn 
my living? The thing is preposterous! I 
protest!" 

Mr Harrington shook his head very solemnly. 
"I am giving you the only chance of enjoying 
your life after you are thirty! " he declared. 
"If you start now with a large allowance and 
unlimited credit, by the time you are my age 
there will not be a thing in the world you really 
want for its own sake. Can you imagine a 
more miserable, irritating position?" 

"Yes," said Charlie promptly; "to want all 
the best things for their own sakes now as I do — - 
good things, healthy things, that would keep 
me sane and sound till I was eighty, and to be 
kicked out to work like a convict at something 
I wouldn't be seen dead with. It's a bit too 
much to ask of any man." 

"Three hundred a year for two years, my 
boy, and, after that, just double what you 
make. That is my last word." 

And Mr Harrington left the room, fearing 

that the sight of the lad's dismay might weaken 
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the vigour of his wise resolution. "We are all 
getting too old and too rich," he said to himself; 
"we have found out all that mere money can 
do. The currency has depreciated, and the 



"Q^ only insurance policy for the next generation's 

^^ happiness is to ascertain that humanity has not 

depreciated with it. Charlie will buy a big 
bonus with a few years' hard work!" 

Mr Barrington's fortune had been made in 
the insurance business by his father, and the 
heir had learnt its lingo during his tutelage. 
A man of narrow, undeveloped ideas and fitful 
will power, he had fixed on the mining expert's 
career as the most promising one for Charlie; 
and the question as to whether his nephew's 
impulsive, imaginative disposition fitted him 
for it or not, in no way affected his own con- 
viction that he had chosen better for him than 
the boy of nineteen could have chosen for 
himself. 

Perhaps he was right. Charhe's mental 
maps at that stage of hfe were rendered value- 
less, as guides, by the complications of a 
28 



thousand intersecting lines, all leading in 
different directions, and generally breaking ofF 
before reaching any distinct object. The 
commonplace indulgences which might have 
proved a snare to his uncle's coarser tempera- 
ment, presented few attractions to the boy's 
fastidious, over-cultivated tastes. No guard- 
ian's restrictions could debar him from entering 
on the heritage of books, music, art, which is 
bestowed with indiscriminating bounty on the 
wise and foohsh ahke in our England to-day. 
Seer and clown, poet and Philistine, artisan 
and king's son, all may hear the same divine 
music, read the same inamortal classic, contem- 
plate, in verity or in faithful reproduction, the 
same undying loveUness of Greek sculpture and 
Italian painting; but, as in a still higher order 
of election, the maxim holds good that many 
are called and few chosen. May not the 
day come when it will be asked whether these 
apparent benefits have resulted, as their givers 
intended, in really elevating and purifying 
coarser natures than those which first called 
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them forth? Whether they have not, on the 
contrary, already widened the borders of 
Philistia, and crowded the haunted realms of 
beauty with gross self-seekers eager to per- 
suade their own mediocrity that there is nothing 
so great and fair as to be beyond their appre- 
hension ? 

Our fathers and mothers used higher 
thoughts and simpler words to govern and 
express their lives; the half-educated prigs 
who deafen us with the cant phrases of artistic 
hypocrisy, aifect to shudder or go into fits of 
laughter at their forbears' crude taste in 
colour and decoration, at their humble notions 
of enjoyment and culture. But on the thinker 
who is not dazzled by all this cheap glitter 
the conviction forces itself that there was more 
sincerity and harmony, and therefore more of 
art, in the fair ordering of every detail of life, 
from the bleaching of fine linen and making 
preserves, to providing for the well-being of 
family and fellow-townsman, than in giving 
up the untutored eye and ear to the magnificent 
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emotions called forth by glories meant as 
guerdons to the elect, as encouragement to the 
striving and the pure in heart, but not meant as 
a debauch of pleasure for the masked sensualist 
who snatches at the unearned feast and goes 
away intoxicated, unmanned, believing him- 
self a god, and sneering at the humble worker 
to whom plain duty is all in all. 

Nowhere are the unassuming virtues of fru- 
gaUty, self-restraint, family duty, and love of 
home, more respected and adhered to than in 
the countries which gave us Wagner, Beethoven, 
Michelangelo. Nowhere are those virtues 
in less repute than in England to-day — Eng- 
land, who calls herself the protector of the 
world's art treasures, who sends her clerks 
and seamstresses to Athens, Beriin, Rome, 
for their hohday trips, who crowds her opera 
and concert halls with such audiences as the 
beloved composers could never draw in the 
lands which gave them birth. 

Not to her will be granted such grace. 
Where is our symphony, our picture, our 
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monument? Where can we show one worthy 
product of all this cheapening of art for the 
masses? We are nursing pulse and rye in 
greenhouses that have cost millions, and we 
still hope to gather the fruit of our labours in 
gorgeous exotic blooms. In matters of art 
the best of us can sometimes appreciate, the 
best of us cannot produce. 

Charles Barrington at nineteen was uncertain 
whether he wished to shed the lustre of his 
name on music or poetry or painting. Nature 
had given him a correct ear and a sweet tenor 
voice — this last a thing so rare among northern 
folk that he might, perhaps, be excused for 
regarding it as a great gift — but the partial 
mother had also endowed him with an eye for 
colour and a distinct sense of verse — and these 
three were not one. Each talent was seem- 
ingly jealous of the rest; and every time he 
met with some small discouragement in the 
exercise of one of them he would fling it aside 
and open his arms to another, with the joyous 
certainty that he was thus returning to his true 
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vocation. He had not taken to heart the 
verity, so profoundly apprehended by all 
master workers, that the inborn gift is but a 
seedhng — success in its use the result of long 
and patient toil. 

For a little time there was a war of wills be- 
tween the uncle and nephew, but the younger 
man at last submitted, although with a very 
bad grace. Had he loved and believed in 
but one thing, he could have trusted himself 
to it sufficiently to brave a little poverty in its 
pursuit; but, undecided, dazzled, perplexed 
by his facilities in so many directions, he had 
no well-formed intentions to oppose, to Mr 
Barrington's limited yet complete conclusions; 
and the stubborn, ignorant elder carried the 
day against his sensitive, cultivated, but still 
incompetent, junior. 

For two years Charles worked under his 
new teachers, and, to his immense surprise, 
passed a somewhat stiff examination with some 
credit. Another two years went by in travel- 
ling as assistant to a distinguished expert, 
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and at the end of that time the young man 
found, to his further amazement, that he was 
exceedingly happy, and that he Uked his work. 
It had shown him strange places and interest- 
ing men; it had given him self-confidence and 
stimulated his vanity — a useful quality enough 
when properly employed; and it seemed about 
to put him in the ranks of the world's workers, 
for good, when Mr Barrington died, and his 
nephew found himself master of his own 
destiny, with a considerable fortune to be the 
servant thereof. 

In a moment the scene changed. Independ- 
ence was his, why work for it ? What so sor- 
did as the desire to make more money when 
one had already all that one could reasonably 
wish to spend? In going over his uncle's 
papers he found a Uttle bundle of his own 
verses, carefully sorted and labelled, as if the 
senior had prized in secret what he had con- 
demned, on principle, in public. 

It was a soft summer evening, and Charlie 
tead over his effusions as he smoked a fragrant 
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cigar. The windows were open to the garden, 
swallows were circling low under the calm, 
sunset sky, and whiffs of perfume came in 
from the roses and jessamines on the terrace. 
The old charm took possession of him again; 
again the verse rang musical in his ears, as the 
warm air brought dreams of sweetness up 
from the south; and that evening Charlie 
wrote a poem which, he told himself, was good 
— ^the real thing at last. 

He sent it to a magazine, where it was 
printed with two costly illustrations intended 
for something quite different, which had gone 
astray; and then the poet came to London, to 
be at the heart of things, as he told himself. 
For a month or two he revelled in refined 
delights; he made friends with some hangers- 
on of the literary world and acquaintance with 
one or two of its stars. When he discovered 
that they had never heard his name, that 
although they would not condescend to talk 
what they termed "shop," they intimated with 
indulgent pity that it was useless for any 
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aspirant to dream of reaching the pinnacle on 
which their own towering genius had alighted, 
he withdrew from their society, and decided 
that the time had come for him to make his 
marii. So he sat down at his writing-table in 
his luxurious rooms to do it. 

Alas! the world's surface is hard and 
polished, and the marking of it requires an 
incisive pen driven with concentrated force. 
Charlie's implement was like the old, ever- 
lasting pencil which one filched, as a child, 
from some antiquated work-box; it would 
bend before it would write, and spoiled paper 
without leaving legible words. To drop met- 
aphor, he found that there was no new thought 
in his mind worth transcribing, and that he 
had not sufficient gift of tune and diction to 
produce verse readable for the sake of those 
qualities alone. 

Then he had a bitter moment. All he had 

desired and dreamed of a few years ago was 

now his, but he had lost or never possessed the 

power to make use of it in the way which he 
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would have chosen. "Either I am a brainless 
ass," he said to himself, "or I have had too 
much London, too much of other people's ideas, 
and they have choked off my own. I will give it 
one more chance, and go away for a change. 
That is what Stevenson did when he got stuck 
in 'Treasure Island.' I will go and see the 
East, and if I cannot write after that, I will 
give up the culture of everything but wheat and 
fat cattle, and be a happy fool for the rest of 
my Ufe. It is worth finding out, anyhow." 
This was a sane conclusion, which showed 
that if Charlie were something less than a poet 
neither was he altogether a fool. To the East 
he went, and enjoyed his wanderings greatly, 
though he found "London" in every place he 
visited, on every liner he boarded, in every 
port where his liner stopped. Good-looking, 
cheery, frankly interested in all he saw, he was 
a delightful companion, and many a party 
would gladly have counted him in its numbers 
for months at a time. His music was en- 
chanting of its kind; he was willing to sing 
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anything he was asked for — love songs for the 
girls on the promenade deck, hymns for the 
missionaries in the second cabin, or the latest 
"wheeze" from the music halls for the men 
in the smoking-room. Charlie and his man- 
dolin could have travelled round the world, 
free of expense, on millionaires' yachts from 
year's end to year's end; and the sweet notes 
of his well-trained voice had opened more than 
one heiress's heart to him, had made more than 
one married woman weep in secret over life's 
mistakes (the mistake generally took the 
form of a kind, steady, unmusical husband 
who was sorry when his wife could not 
manage to keep within her allowance), and 
Charlie's last success had been one which 
filled him with compunction and dismay, 
for he had caused a pale little Scottish 
governess, whose lover had been killed 
at Magersfontein, to go into hysterics one 
night when he sang: 

" Oh, you'll tak' the high road and I'll tak' the low road, 
And I'll be in Scotland before ye!" 
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But, with all these experiences, Charlie had 
been spared one dispensation — ^he had not 
fallen in love. 

After months of travelling, during which he 
had scarcely heard a word of anything but 
English, he made up his mind that if he could 
not break away from roaming London he 
might as well go back at once to Mayfair. 
There must be, he told himself, something in 
this Eastern world more apart — ^more solemn, 
less familiar, than that which he had as yet 
encountered. So, when he reached Japan, he 
inquired for a teacher instead of for a guide, 
resolving at the cost of any trouble, to gain 
at least an idea of the language and thoughts 
of the people among whom he proposed to 
remain for awhile. 

He and the teacher were something of a 
surprise to one another. Charlie, waiting in 
his hotel sitting-room, expected to receive 
an elderly gentleman in flowing robes, with 
huge horn spectacles and long white beard, a 
modern repetition of the immortal Kobo 
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Daishi, the patron saint of scholars in Japan. 
It gave him quite a shock when a correct little 
visiting card, bearing the name and address of 
Mr Katsura Nakayama, Graduate of Prince- 
ton College, was put into his hands. This was 
immediately followed by the appearance of a 
slight, dark young man in a suit of blue serge, 
with a red tie, who addressed him in fluent 
and unmistakable American. 

On his part, Mr Nakayama had decided 
that his new pupil would prove to be some 
pale and earnest missionary intent on trans- 
lating revivalist hymns into Confucian num- 
bers. His brow cleared visibly when he found 
himself shaking hands with a young athletic- 
looking man, whose face was far too full of fun 
and good humour to belong to one burdened 
with cares about other people's souls, and 
whose suit of light tweeds bore no resemblance 
to any clerical uniform which had yet landed 
in Yokohama. 

"You wish to learn Japanese?" inquired 

the professor after the first civilities had been 
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exchanged and cigarette smoke was mellowing 
the atmosphere. "Colloquial, or the written 
language? Perhaps both?" 

"What is colloquial?" Charlie asked. "A 
dialect spoken on the Bund and nowhere else, 
I suppose? No, thanks; I want to be able to 
ask questions — and understand the answers 
too — from here to Hakodate. I want to talk 
and read and write, and feel generally at 
home, which I do not at all at this moment. 
Awful cheek, I suppose. They say it is 
pretty difficult. How long will it take me?" 

"From five to ten years, if you hustle," 
replied the other with a gleam of amusement 
in his black eyes. 

"Ah," said Charlie imperturbably; "and 
how much less if you hustle ? I did not know 
I was taking on a hfer!" 

The Japanese thought his new patron was 
making fun of him, and became rather digni- 
fied. "My time and energies belong to you 
this journey, sir," he replied gravely. "I am 
not in the habit of buncoing my employers. 
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If you are as much in earnest as I am you will 
make it a record trip. Let's start right here. 
Got any books?" 

"But — as to remimeration?" stammered 
Barrington, rather taken aback by the other 
man's direct methods. 

Mr Nakayama bowed stiffly. 

Charlie thought he had not made his mean- 
ing clear, and went on: "You see, it's like 
this, I do want all your time and energies, as 
you very nicely put it. I want you to travel 
with me, and talk for me, and give me lessons 
in railway trains, and tell me about the places 
we go to, you know. Now what sort of salary 
ought I to offer you? It is much better to 
settle these things 'right here.'" And he 
smiled kindly at the Princeton graduate. 

"I am not a guide, sir," said Nakayama, 
" but I will do what I can to make your travels 
pleasing — and instructive. For the rest, that 
which suits you will be quite agreeable to me." 
"How am I to know what is right?" mur- 
mured Charlie irritably, unaware that ques- 
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tions of payment in a case of this kind could 
never, in Nakayama's code, be discussed 
between gentlemen, but should be settled 
through a third party. 

There was short silence, and then Bar- 
rington said: "I used to pay my tutor two 
hundred pounds a year. Would that rate 
suit you ? Mind, I have no intention of staying 
for more than a few months. You ought to 
know that before you decide." 

Now, to tell the truth, Katsura Nakayama, 
like many another well-bom and well-educated 
Japanese, was desperately poor. He had been 
all but starving himself for a long time past in 
order to try and save enough to send an or- 
phaned younger brother to the American 
university where he himself had studied to 
such a good purpose. Six months of Mr 
Barrington's munificent pay would mean five 
hundred good American dollars. The boy 
could start in June. Katsura was so over- 
joyed that a slow flush mounted to his face and 
turned its paleness red. But he bowed deeply, 
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and spoke without a trace of emotion. "That 
will fix me," he said. "You are very generous, 
sir. I would have done it with pleasure for 
the advantage of your company." 

"Then that is all right!" CharUe exclaimed, 
much reHeved. "Now you had better go and 
get your traps, and we can take the 5.20 train 
to Miyanoshita." 

"Trunk or gripsack?" asked Nakayama 
very seriously. 

"Both if you like," was Charlie's reply. 
"We shall not see the Bund for a month or 
two, so take aU you are going to want." 

"It is an odd type of preceptor," mused 
Charlie as he watched his new acquaintance 
trot down the Bund with a bulky sun umbrella 
in one hand and a square parcel rolled up in a 
purple handkerchief in the other. "Not a bit 
what I expected, but a decent, nice chap, and 
I daresay he knows something besides school- 
boy American. Now for lunch." 

Precisely at half-past four Nakayama re- 
turned. Harrington, standing in the porch of 
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the Grand Hotel, had been watching his 
approach for some time before his identity 
revealed itself. A curious group had turned 
on to the Bund from a side street, and Charlie 
glanced at it with vague amusement, wondering 
what it signified. A small wooden box, heavily 
roped, was being carried between a man on 
the one side and a boy on the other. Various 
bundles were attached to it by different bits of 
string; a pair of boots, tied together by the 
laces, dangled below; a red blanket, tightly 
rolled, was stuffed through the cord on top, and 
on this lay a straw hat ineffectually wrapped 
in newspaper which fluttered madly in the 
breeze off the bay. A bundle tied up in a 
yellow handkerchief bobbed beneath, suggest- 
ing a carter's dinner. The boy who grasped 
the box on one side was a slender youth in a 
striped cotton robe. His head was bare, his 
feet shod with clogs, and he was laughing and 
gesticulating gaily. 

The other porter was dressed in foreign 
fashion as far as his knees, from which point 
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his legs were encased in white linen gaiters, 
and these strapped down over elastic-sided 
shoes. A bowler hat pushed well back on his 
head seemed to indicate that he found porter- 
ing warm work, and in his left hand he carried 
a bulging umbrella, with green tassels flying 
round the stick — an umbrella which Charlie, 
had seen that morning. 

They came to the hotel entrance, mounted 
the steps, and slowly deposited their queer 
burden. Then Katsura mopped his brow, 
placed his hat at a correct angle, and, looking 
round, recognised CharHe. 

"I am in time, I think," he said a little 
anxiously; "we'll make that train all right, 
Mr Barrington." 

"Why on earth did you not take a jinrikky ?" 
asked his pupil. "Fancy carrying all that 
stuff yourself!" And he looked at the green- 
painted box with fastidious dismay. 

"Too expensive," rephed Nakayama with- 
out a trace of embarrassment. "My brother 
helps me — saves fifteen cents." 
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The bareheaded boy came forward, and 
bowed to Chariie with the dignity of a Court 
Chamberlain. "I wishing thank you, sir," 
he said in slow, clear English, "for kindness ^ 

to our family. Trust journey prosperous being f9 

and as to study, rapid advantageous." %^ 

"You speak English?" exclaimed the as- 
tonished foreigner. "How clever you men 
are! But I say, Nakayama San, if everybody 
speaks English here what is the use of my 
learning Japanese ? It seems quite superfluous, 
doesn't it?" 

Nakayama turned pale. "Most interesting 
lingo," he murmured; "and there is no 
English up country — oh, no English at all!" 

"Thank Heaven!" ejaculated Charlie. "I 
thought I had been running away from the 
old thing round the world in vain! But it is 
wonderful that you should speak it so well," 
he added, turning to the boy, and fearing lest 
he should have been thoughtless enough to 
hurt his feelings. "Where did you learn? 
Have you ever been out of Japan?" 
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"My brother some teaching," replied the 
lad proudly. "Next year America hoping." 

Katsura looked at him with beaming eyes. 
Yes, he would save every penny of his salary; 
he would not go near the girl he had been in 
love with for years, lest the sight of her should 
tempt him to use it in getting married. It 
should all go for the boy; and next year young 
Goyetsu would acquire the use of the article 
and the tense which present such obstacles to 
these clever sons of the East, to these men 
who have spoken all their lives a language so 
complicated and elaborate that it has been 
necessary to eliminate the article and conjunc- 
tion (and in many cases the tense) as impos- 
sible superfluities of speech until man's life 
on earth shall be lengthened a few decades 
beyond its present term. 

Charlie effected the transference of Naka- 
yama's belongings to a box of his own, the 
loan of which the professor accepted with 
much gratitude and many humble scruples as 
to using such an expensive article. The green 
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trunk was deposited with Barrington's super- 
fluous luggage in the hotel storeroom, and the 
two men, according to Nakayama's phrase- 
ology, "made" the 5.20 train to Miyanoshita. 

In the course of a few weeks they took 
many walks together, and spent a considerable 
number of hours over Chamberlain's enchant- 
ing "Handbook of Colloquial Japanese," the 
text enlarged and illustrated by Nakayama's 
explanations and stories. Barrington was de- 
lighted; his companion's unfailing good tem- 
per, intelligence, and resource brought a new 
and healthy interest into life, and the English- 
man felt that he had, indeed, succeeded in 
leaving London behind at last. He had found 
what his spirit needed — fresh wide horizons 
for eyes and mind. 

A happy change came over Barrington at 
this time. In the simple life he led with one 
frank and humble-minded companion, some 
artificial layers of conceit and conventionality, 
which had been slowly growing upon him since 
he became his own master, dropped away. 
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He was no longer the centre of his own con- 
scious attention, for that was kept employed on 
more useful subjects. Nakayama treated him 
with a consideration which seemed to reverse 
the relative positions of teacher and pupil; 
Charlie's inevitable mistakes and crude appre- 
hensions were received with sober patience, 
and the facts, whether of grammar, history, 
or ethnology, explained with such complete- 
ness that there was no room left for error on 
the point in question should it arise again. 
The amused superiority with which the ordi- 
nary Englishman is disposed to regard the 
Oriental gave way to healthy respect not un- 
tinged with humility — respect which Katsura 
Nakayama most honestly deserved. He had 
retained two valuable qualities which many 
men of Young Japan are unfortunate enough 
to lose during their long course of foreign 
studies — an overwhelming pride in his country's 
history and institutions, and, on points of 
honour, a personal punctiliousness no less deli- 
cate than that of his Samurai forefathers, to 
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whom the slightest intentional insult spelt the 
sacred duty of revenge, or, if vengeance im- 
plied any infraction of higher duty or of loyalty, 
suicide. 

Charlie had an unexpected glimpse of these 
inner dispositions, which came to him as a 
great surprise. Misled, perhaps, by Naka- 
yama's cheery serviceableness, which seemed 
to regard no effort for his pupil's comfort as in 
any way derogatory to his own dignity, the 
EngUshman had, after but light protest, left 
his companion to pack their boxes for a move 
to Nikko, and had strolled off to have a look 
at the papers while the packing was in progress. 
On his return he found that the professor had 
inadvertently put away some trifle which Bar- 
rington needed for the journey, and, to his 
own chagrin, a hot rough word escaped him 
in the annoyance of the moment. 

Nakayama paled a little, drew himself up, 

bowed, and left the room. In a few minutes 

he returned, carrying a Japanese travelling 

basket of large size. Very deliberately, and 
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taking no notice of Barrington's surprise, he 
transferred to it all his own properties from 
the borrowed box. This he closed, took out 
the key, and handed it to CharHe, who had got 
over his bad temper, and was waiting in some 
perplexity for his friend's next move. 

"What is the matter?" he asked, throwing 
the key down on the table. "Is that box too 
heavy, or what? You have had no end of 
trouble in packing up already!" He was 
ashamed of having shown temper, and yet 
felt that the ofifence was too light to justify an 
apology. An Englishman would have an- 
swered on the spot, and then the incident 
would have been forgotten for ever. 

Such was not Nakayama's view of the 
situation. "Sir," he said, "you have put me 
in a position of difficulty. I am up against it. 
While I am using your property, relying on 
your honourable chumminess, you permit 
yourself to apply to me an impohte epithet. 
The obligation prevents me from resenting the 
rudeness. I must retun^ to Yokohama, and 
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consult my friends as to what course I should 
follow. I think it would be better for you to 
have a guide, and if you wish it I will fix it for 
you. I have made a mistake, and I wish no 
other gentleman of my country to do the same. 
Good-morning, Mr Barrington, sir. You 
have my address card in the city, and I will 
beg you to let me know where you outspan in 
a few days' time." 

And again he drew himself up stiffly, and 
met Charlie's amazed stare with blazing eyes 
and quivering hps. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
Englishman's feelings when the purport of this 
harangue became clear to him. Remorse, 
amusement, profound surprise at that which 
he now discovered behind his companion's 
good nature and exterior humility, as well as 
a rising respect, which made him feel rather 
small in his own eyes — all these kept him 
speechless for a few seconds. Then he 
jumped up, and looked Nakayama straight 
in the face. 
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"I beg your pardon," he said; "I have be- 
haved like a brute. I am sorry, and it shall 
not occur again. Will you shake hands?" 

Nakayama put out his hand, and Charlie 
wrung the cold slender fingers with earnest 
cordiahty. 

"Thank you, Nakayama," he said; "you 
are a real sportsman, and can give me points 
and a beating." 

The Japanese found it hard to speak. His 
dearest hopes had seemed to be struck down, 
and now the reUef was almost too great to be 
borne. 

"AU right, Mr Barrington," he murmured. 
"Dry up, please; the thing is forgotten." 

Months afterwards Charlie asked him what 
he had intended to do. 

"If you had not so kindly apologised," he 
replied, "I might have felt obliged to commit 
suicide. You see, there was the trunk." 

After that, Charlie walked warily with his 
genial friend. 
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THE bright Japanese winter had 
melted into showery spring, and 
spring was forgotten in summer's 
triumphant outburst of light 
and heat, and still Charles Barrington and 
Katsura Nakayama were studying together, 
and the Englishman had said no word of re- 
turning to his home. North and south they 
wandered, and Charlie's spoken Japanese was 
almost fluent, his interest in the country still 
vivid, and his appreciations educated and 
refined to a degree which he would have be- 
lieved impossible in his self-satisfied judg- 
ments of a year ago. 

"It is not only the eternal beauty of it all," 
he said to Nakayama — "the land is the very 
home and shrine of beauty — but it is what 
lies behind that makes the charm: the stories 
of love and heroism, of battle and carnage, 
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of idyllic tenderness and inconceivable ferocity, 
the corruption and the simplicity. Why, it is 
haunted with the ghost of every crime and 
every virtue that has crushed or blessed the 
human race. Europe seems elementary in 
comparison." 

"I am glad you like the country," the pro- 
fessor replied soberly. "It has a great past 
and a great future. May I ask a favour? 
I should, if convenient to you, wish to go home 
for a few days." 

"Have I offended him again?" thought 
Charlie. He was sometimes disappointed that 
the other did not attempt to follow him in his 
metaphysical flights, always retaining his calm 
practical view of life in spite of his pupil's 
poetic ravings. "He is as complex as he is 
unimaginative. Well, fortunately, there is no 
trunk in the question this time, and I know I 
have not been swearing at him." 

Nakayama thought that Barrington's silence 
betokened displeasure, and hastened to ex- 
plain his motives. His speech had lost much 
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of its American quaintness during his inter- 
course with the Englishman, but in moments 
of excitement he reverted to it still. "I hope 
you won't think I am going back on you in 
asking for a few days' vacation," he said, with 
a smile which made his pale face very attrac- 
tive. "You have been so good to me that I 
should want to kick myself if I put you to any 
inconvenience. But it is like this. I have 
saved that thundering fine salary you have 
been giving me, to send my brother to college 
in the States. He can start right away now 
with some other fellows who are going next 
week, and I surmise I ought to get the young- 
ster fixed up for clothes and things and put 
him on board. It seems kind of right- 
see?" 

"Of course!" said CharHe, secretly relieved. 
"What a good chap you are. I suppose he is 
dehghted?" 

"We have been preparing for this ever 
since I returned from the States," was the reply. 
"Yes; I think he will make good use of provi- 
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dential opportunity. I am very grateful to 
you, Mr Barrington. Please let me say that 
I can never repay the benefit, but that I will 
always try to do so." 

Charlie, the impressionable, felt moved at 
the man's single-hearted devotion to his younger 
brother, and put out his hand, saying, with 
almost a tremor in his voice: "That is all right, 
old man. And, I say, don't call me 'Mr' 
anything, any more, please; I don't like it. 
That boy is very lucky to have you look after 
him as you do. Nobody ever took so much 
trouble for me!" 

"You were rich, you see," replied Naka- 
yama. "Thank you very much; I will go to- 
morrow morning, please." 

"The root and ground of the whole matter!" 
said CharUe to himself when he was alone — 
" I was rich, so nobody had to love me enough 
to make sacrifices for me. I suppose money 
is a great thing, but it has often to do duty for 
much better ones." 

He did not ask himself whether he were 
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capable of making sacrifices for others; that 
test lay before him. 

They had been staying in a cottage which 
Charlie had rented from a Japanese for the 
summer months. He began to be tired of 
moving constantly about in the warm weather, 
and he felt that it would be pleasant to have 
a place he could call his own even for a time. 
He needed less to rest his mind from new 
impressions than to order those already re- 
ceived; and he was one who had never been 
afraid of solitude. It fitted well into his 
mood that Nakayama should leave him for a 
few days. 

The cottage was a dainty building, all open 
to the air in the daytime, and smelling of 
sweet woods and fresh mats. It stood on a low 
dune just above high-water mark, near Hori- 
uchi, and was sheltered by a belt of old pines, 
twisted and bent by the strong sea-breezes, 
but valiant and lusty still. Their bronze-hued 
trunks and dark branches made a sombre set- 
ting for the view across the bay, this last one 
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wide sheet of misty blue and- silver, with Fuji- 
yama's perfect outline floating in ghostly grace 
against the crystal sky. 

Nakayama had provided two quiet and 
efficient servants, who prepared the simple 
meals and kept the place in exquisite order. 
There were long chairs in the deep, shady 
verandah, Charlie's books and mandolin almost 
filled the Kttle sitting-room, and a few Japan- 
ese paintings in harmony with the surroundings 
hung on the walls. The wide, low rooms 
were hung round with gauze nettings, to keep 
out mosquitos and other unwelcome insects; 
and there was a bathroom which nearly 
rivalled the sea in its suggestions of watery 
coobiess. What could youth and health want 
more? 

The evening after Nakayania's departure 
CharUe sat long in the verandah, watching the 
moonUght turn the world to silver, and listen- 
ing to the soft recurring splash of the waves 
on the shore below. It was June, and the 
day had been warm and drowsy, but now a 
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little wind had sprung up out of the West, and 
was rustling the pine branches and turning 
the sea into a broad network of silver ripples 
under the moon. 

Barrington came and stood at the head of a 
short flight of steps which led from the pines 
straight down to the sands. 

"What a night!" he mused." It is a waste 

of opportunities not to be in love at this time of 

year! Here I am eight and twenty, and I have 

wasted my life so completely over books and 

fads that I have not a single suitable sentimental 

memory to call up when the calendar cries out 

for one! I wonder what 'it' feels hke? I 

wish my fate would come swimming up, with 

wet white arms, out of the sea. Where are 

you, my one girl? Now is your time, if ever! 

And probably you are whirhng round a hot 

ballroom in London, in some idiot's arms, 

quite unconscious of the treasure that awaits 

you. Why has 'it' not happened to me yet? 

That woman on the ship thought that it had, 

but she was quite mistaken. How tired I was 
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before it was over! Thank Heaven! I never 
met her afterwards." 

For Charlie was too good-natured not to 
flirt a Uttle when he found it was expected of 
him, and his affair with a brown-eyed, red- 
haired Kentucky goddess had provided a 
good deal of gossip for a certain ship's company 
the year before. 

A pucker came over his brow as he recalled 
some incidents of that voyage. Then he shook 
himself, as if to cast it all away from him and 
strolled down to the lonely, moonlit shore. 
His boat was rocking on the water, moored by 
a rope to a great stone. Suddenly a desire to 
be out at sea took possession of him. He 
looked around rather shamefacedly. No ; there 
was no one to watch him if he chose to make 
a fool of himself, so he would fetch the little 
mandolin which had been such a faithful com- 
panion of his many moods, and they would go 
out and make music together where there would 
be none to listen. Nakayama was not very 
sympathetic about European music; he always 
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said, deprecatingly, that his ear was not suffi- 
ciently trained to appreciate it, and Charlie 
had let it drop for a time. 

But to-night the old longing for it was upon 
him; he quickly ascended the steps, and entered 
the house, found the small melon-shaped in- 
strument in the dark, and ran back to his boat. 
In a few minutes he was pulling out, with long 
crisp strokes that fringed his path with dia- 
monds, and the skiff danced away from shore 
and headed for Enoshima. 

The oarsman seemed to have taken that 
direction unconsciously. Perhaps the current 
set towards Enoshima that night in more 
senses than one. A vague unrest was upon 
Charlie, and it was a joy to be out alone in the 
haunted night, its cool breeze blowing through 
his hair, and his life's pulses tingling to the 
warm magic of the southern moon. If life 
could be so sweet for its own undivided sake, 
what, he wondered, must dual happiness be 
like ? Ah ! surely it was waiting for him some- 
where, veiled yet radiant, all and safely his ! 
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In silence, only broken by the splash of the 
oars, he pulled easily for nearly an hour, his 
young muscles unconscious of fatigue. Then 
he hoisted the sail and let the wind carry him 
along for a time till he found that he was under 
the lee of Enoshima. To its landward side lay 
the village and harbour; but these he sought 
not — ^he was in no mood for the habitations 
of men. So he lowered sail and rowed round 
the point to the south, then rested on his oars, 
and let the boat rock at will on the swell which 
broke its soft fringes of foam against grey 
rocks and pebbled shore. 

The trees hung almost over the water at this 
spot, and faint scents of myrtle and camellia 
were wafted down to him. 

"My girl," he said softly, "I am going to 
sing to you now! Wherever you are, Usten — 
listen — and want me as I want you." 

Then he sang as he had never sung before. 
The golden sound filled the night. The brood- 
ing woods thrilled with music, and the moon 

herself seemed hanging low to hear. 
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The next moment was one which Barrington 
would remember to the last hour of his life, for 
out of the solitude came the airy answer, wild 
and sweet, as note of nightingale at dawn. 
The man's heart leapt with strange delight; 
and then, for a few enchanted bars, those two 
voices floated in unison between earth and sky. 

"My girl has answered!" cried the lover 
who had never loved, and when she ceased he 
rowed towards her hiding-place. 

He found her dainty footprints, and followed 
in hot pursuit, and called his greeting to her in 
song. And once again, from far above him 
the full sweet strain rang out from Him6's lips. 

"Come back, come back," cried Barrington 
in English; "I have been looking for you so 
long! Ah, come back to me!' And he stood 
at the foot of the cUff, looking up to the open 
ledge where he thought the nymph must pass 
if she pursued her chosen path. Him€ was 
still in the shadow of the rock, and could see 
him where he stood, with upraised hands, in the 
broad moonlight. She felt no more fear of 
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him now; he was good to behold, and looked 
most true and kind. Then she saw something 
else ; his boat was lifting on the incoming tide, 
and in a few moments more would float quietly 
out to sea. 

She stepped into the open space on the ledge 
and pointed to the boat, smiling the while. 
He I could see her shining eyes and parted lips, 
her light figure against the rocky background, 
her arm gleaming like warm ivory in the moon 
rays as the sleeve fell back with her gesture. 
The breeze hfted a few strands of her long hair 
and played with them for a moment. 

"Come down, Httle sister! " he cried, remem- 
bering his Japanese now. He was afraid to 
look in the direction to which she was pointing 
lest she should disappear as he turned his head. 
But Him6, secure on her craggy perch, gazed 
down at him, surprised to hear him speak her 
own language. "Come out in my boat on 
the sea," he pleaded, "and we will sing to- 
gether again." 

"The boat has gone alone!" she answered, 
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■with a silvery laugh. He turned quickly then 
and saw it lifting on the filling tide. 

"Come and help me to catch it!" he said 
boldly. "Would you let a poor stranger be 
wrecked on your island ? " 

Hime took the proposition seriously. "Run," 
she cried; "the currents are strong, but you 
can save it yet! I will come and help you." 

"Come, then," he repHed; "I will not stir 
till you come down ! " 

"These poor foreigners are all mad," thought 
Him€. "A beautiful boat hke that, too!" 

And she started to climb down the face of 
the cliff, sUpping Ughtly as a snowflake from one 
foothold to another. In a moment she was at 
his side. He caught her hand, to make sure 
she was flesh and blood, and together they ran 
breathless and laughing to the water's edge, 
marking the velvet sand with prints of small 
bare foot and sharp boot heel side by side. 
But for his grasp of her hand Him^ would 
have reached thq spot first. 

"Why did I take out the oars, I wonder?" 
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said Charlie to himself as his foot struck 
against one at water mark. "I don't remem- 
ber doing it!" 

"The boat is in deep water already," ex- 
claimed Hime, looking distressed for his loss. 
"Can you swim?" 

A demon of naughtiness must have taken pos- 
session of Barrington, for he shook his head, 
and tried to look regretful. He wanted to see 
those white arms cleaving the tide. 

"Then I must!" said the girl, and began to 
unwind her sash. Their points of view 
seemed wider apart than the hemispheres 
which gave them birth; but England said 
something in Charlie's ear. 

"Hold on!" he cried, "I'U get it." And 
his jacket flew in one direction, his shoes in 
another. 

"Take hold of this, and I will pull you in," 
she said, holding out one end of her long girdle. 
"It is going farther; oh! make haste." 

He forgot that he could have taken an oar 
with him, and plunged out with a splash, hold- 
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ing the streamer which she paid out to him as 
he swam. She had to kilt up her little skirts 
and wade after him to make it long enough. 

"All right," he sang out as his hand grasped 
the tilted gunwale. "Now, hold tight." He 
ran the sash through a rowlock, and, holding 
it with one hand, started to swim back to shore. 
As she had said, a strong current raced by just 
there, and he was glad of her guidance on the 
line. In a few minutes he was beside her again, 
shaking the water from his hair, and looking 
down at her with a smile of triumph which she 
ascribed entirely to the recovery of the boat. 

"You darling," he murmured, "how en- 
chanting of you to have waited till now! And 
to think of your coming in a kimono after all." 

"I do not understand," she said, for he had 
spoken in Enghsh. 

He replied in her own tongue. "I said you 
must come out with me in the boat now that 
you have helped me to rescue it." 

"Why?" she asked, looking up at him with 

wonder in her eyes. 
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"Because that is the custom of my country! " 
he asserted. "Come for a Uttle while, and I 
will sing to you. Then I will bring you safely 
back, and you shall keep the boat." He 
understood what a treasure it had appeared 
in her eyes. 

" But, then, how will you get home ? " she 
asked, "and why should you give me your 
beautiful boat? I have often wished for one, 
but oh, dear! they cost so much money. Will 
not your parents be very angry if you give 
yours away?" 

Charlie looked at her for a moment in silence; 
his training made it hard for him to believe in 
such complete simplicity and innocence. She 
met his gaze without a shade of embarrassment, 
and was evidently waiting for answers to her 
questions. 

He gave them, one by one, using the terms 
in which Nakayama had taught him that ladies 
should be addressed. 

"I am not in the least anxious to go home, 

your ladyship. I give you the boat because I 
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think it will please you. Englishmen have no 
parents as you understand the term. Are you 
satisfied ? " 

"What extraordinary people! " said the girl, 
examining him in her turn, and wondering a 
little as to his sanity. His face must have 
reassured her. "I will come," she said; "and 
I thank you, for you do me great kindness. 
A boat is better than a husband for a girl of 
Enoshima. But do not call me a lady; I am 
only Him€, the shell gatherer, very poor, and 
quite ignorant." 

There was such majesty of humility in the 
quiet words that Charlie felt rebuked for his 
flippancy. 

"Please come," he said gently; "I will teach 
you to row, and then we will sing, if you like." 

It was high midnight, and the world was 
silent but for the whisper of the sea. Him^ 
sat in the bow of the boat, and forgot herself, 
her companion, everything earthly, in the peace 
and glory around her. Many a time she had 
longed to put out on the silver road that led 
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away to the tender star-veiled distance, and 
now the fulfilling of her wish satisfied her in- 
most soul. Charhe rowed in silence till they 
were far out on the argent tide; then he rested 
on his oars and looked at the girl, who had 
forgotten that he was there. 

" Is it good, little one ? " he asked. 

"I am happy," she said, turning to him. 
"Now, will you sing again?" 

He shipped the oars, and took up the Sor- 
rento mandolin, and sang for her. Love songs, 
death songs, happy catches of old-world mirth, 
haunting ballads of the misty North — ^the 
night rang with sweet sound; and when she 
joined in, following at first with shy, low 
notes and then leading on triumphantly in 
exultation at this new strange power that was 
born in her, there was more than music in 
the air. The mystic pulse of the world itself 
seemed to throb in those two young voices, and 
to the man at least some of the unguessed 
secrets of Life's best things were made clear. 

Years afterwards, in some passing moment of 
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doubt or gloom, the remembrance would come 
back to him and light his way. He had 
drunk for the first time at the stainless springs 
of being; should his lips ne'er taste of their 
sweetness again one bit of his heart could 
never grow old. 

"It is enough," she said at last; "take me 
home now." Him€ was spent and pale; it 
seemed to her that she was like some plant of 
the sea that had floated all its hfe in languorous 
dimness in the depths and had suddenly risen 
to the surface to meet light and air and glory 
face to face. The little shadow plant could 
bear no more just now. 

"Where I found you?" he asked, and the 
words were tender as a caress. 

She bent her head, and as he rowed back to 
the dark land and brooding woods she looked 
at him steadily, as if to learn her dream by 
heart. White brow and dark gold hair, grey 
eyes and strong, sweet mouth, fair, straight 
arms that played with the oars and made the 
skiff shoot like a live thing over the sea. Where 
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had she known them all before that they should 
fill her with such joy in their comeliness ? The 
men of her own land had been the aliens. 
Here was her god of dreams. 

When they reached the cove it lay in pearly 
shadow, for the morning was not far off, and 
the moon himg low and golden in the west. 
Barrington sprang out and Hfted her over the 
side. For a moment they stood together in 
the fragrant darkness. 

"May I come with you?" he whispered, 
stooping down to look into her face. 

She shook her head but laid her hand 
timidly on his arm. "To-morrow night; come 
back then!" she said. 

He stooped again and kissed the hand. 
Then she broke away and took the path to her 
home. Neither of them remembered Charlie's 
promise to give her the boat. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Hbe ipriest of tbe Xonels 
ITempIe 

HE next afternoon, when the 
eastern side of the island lay 
in shade, the old priest of 
the lonely temple came out 
on his doorstep and stood 
looking down on the bosky 
masses of vivid green, still quivering with the 
sunshine that had steeped them through 
the long fiery day. In another hour all would 
be calm and grey. Yes; it was cool enough 
now for the old man to chmb to the summit of 
the hill, where level shafts of sunlight were 
still flaring through the tree trunks. Sakura's 
broken doorstep and her crumbling wooden 
bench would be burning to the touch, but good 
resting ground for aged bones. The time had 
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4_ come for Akibara San to have that talk with 

her which had been put off so long. He was 
growing very old now, the hour might sound 
for him soon, and the child was really a child 
no longer. Something must be done. 

He left his lodge open, for no one would dream 
of robbing the priest. Then he went into the 
dim and deserted sanctuary where so few came 
to pray in these godless days. It was swathed 
with cobwebs, and the gilded carving of the 
shrine only shone out here and there with a dull 
gleam, where some fretted corner broke through 
the soft colourless dust that had been gather- 
ing everywhere for years past Uke a slowly- 
spreading shroud. The priest's sight was fail- 
ing, and he had no acolyte. None would tend 
Benten Sama's altar when her last servant 
should be laid to rest at her feet. He and the 
goddess were ghosts together in a world that 
had forgotten its gods. 

Akibara did not stop to pray. If he did not 
hasten, the night would drop its sudden dark- 
ness on the road ere he could return, and Ben- 
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ten herself must have grown too old by this 
time to flash out in helpful radiance on his path. 
Benten, whom he had served so faithfully, had 
not spoken to her henchman for many a year. 
Well, he would make up the talley of prayers 
to-morrow; to-day he must carry out his mis- 
sion for the child. 

Feehng along the edge of the altar he found 
the mimic door which had been brave in scarlet 
and gold fifty years ago. It yielded to his touch, 
aaid, opening, showed, just visible in the inner 
darkness, a small carved figure of the goddess 
rising from a swirl of the sea. The priest's 
fingers felt for something they had placed be- 
hind the figure many years ago. Yes; it was 
safe, though thick with fine dust and clammy 
with the sea-damps which would creep into the 
most secret places of Benten's island. Akibara 
drew out a square package wrapped in some 
unrecognisable material, and at once dropped 
it into his hanging sleeve. Then he closed the 
little doors, and came out into the. cool grey 
twilight of the grove. 
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Slowly, and leaning heavily on his staff, he 
took the narrow path which led through the 
trees to the summit of the island. Here a small 
plateau gave space for a few ilexes to shelter a 
grey stone lantern which seemed to be staring 
at the sun from its hollow eye. From this spot 
even Akibara's dim sight could discern the 
ocean, stretched wide in scales of rose and gold, 
each ripple rising as if to catch the last reflec- 
tion from the orbed crimson of the sinking sun. 
A path descended in steep degrees from the 
plateau to Sakura's cottage, and had the priest's 
eyes been younger he could have made her out 
where she sat, a shrunken figure in faded blue, 
gazing out over the sea, as if she still hoped 
that her brave boys would sail home to her 
from the sunset. 

Something made her turn her head, and she 

saw the venerable man moving towards her. 

In an instant she was on her feet, and went 

forward to greet him; these two had some 

memories in common, although the dignity of 

the priest's calling raised him immeasurably 
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above the old peasant woman in the eyes of the 
community. 

Sakura's greeting was full of respect. " Con- 
descend to rest on this seat, august wisdom," 
she said as she led him to the low bench. "I 
will fetch a cushion to place upon it, also some 
unworthy tea for your refreshment. It is a 
great honour that you should come to visit 
me." 

"Nay," he replied; "I desire nothing but a 
little speech of you, Sakura San. The time is 
short, and the night is at hand; sit down, and 
let us talk. My heart is heavy because of the 
child Him^." 

"But she is well, most reverend," exclaimed 
the old woman in surprise, "and good and in- 
dustrious as any girl can be. Why should you 
be anxious about Hime? " 

The priest did not answer at once. His face 
was turned away, and Sakura could only see 
the outline of the sunken cheek. Suddenly he 
looked round at her, and some fire was burn- 
ing in his sorrowful eyes. "We did great 
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wrong," he said, "when we let the orphan girl 
go to that barbarian from the West. Shall her 
daughter follow her? " 

Sakura seemed not to have heard the last 
part of his speech. Her face had been drawn 
into a sharp contortion of pain at the first 
words. In a moment she spoke fretfully, as 
one brought face to face with misdeeds past 
repair. 

"How could we help it? " she said. "It ap- 
peared good. There was no one to provide for 
her here. Could you keep her as an acolyte? 
Could I take her? I was a widow, with my 
poor starving grandchildren to feed ! The man 
was rich; he seemed kind. How could we 
know that he had the heart of a devil ? " 

"Did we ask?" was the old man's stem 

reply. "He gave me money for the temple, and 

I said he was pious. My temple is in ruins! 

He gave you money to feed and clothe your 

grandsons, and the sea swallowed them. We 

were covetous, Sakura San. We took his 

money and told ourselves lies about his good- ," 
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ness, and our old age will not be long enough 
for our repentance." 

"Why do you say all this? Why do you 
torment me now?" cried the woman, trembling 
with anger. "Have I not atoned? Have I not 
cared for the child? Do I not love her more 
than father and mother could have loved ? " 

"You are old, Sakura San," the priest an- 
swered; "when you die what will become of 
Him^? Shall we give her to another demon 
of the West as we gave her mother? Shall she, 
being a chaste and pious wife, be sent away 
without even a writing of divorce, and her 
child not know its father's name, because 
he is an impious barbarian who cares not 
whether it lives or dies ? How could we know 
you say? O Sakura San, we never asked. 
The money made us dumb and blind. For 
our crime Haru went the one road, alone, and 
Him6 seeks it even now. If she finds it, 'tis 
we who have shown her the way. Our sin has 
not yet accomplished its course, and we cannot 

arrest it!" 
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Now, indeed, Sakura thought that the old 
priest was wandering in the dreams of dotage. 
What wonder, at his great age ? So she spoke 
soothingly, all her resentment gone. "Your 
wisdom alarms itself without cause! No for- 
eigners come to this side of Enoshima, and 
Hime has never spoken with one yet." 

Akibara turned and looked at his companion. 
"Last night," he said, "I came past this place 
when you were asleep, and without ceasing to 
meditate on the heavenly truths, as is ever my 
custom when the moon is near the full, I prayed 
for blessings on you and on the child. Then I 
went down towards the shore, wishing to 
gather sea-weed for food. And behold, when 
I reached the seven pine-trees which hang 
over the path at its steepest, strange sound^of 
singing came to my ears, and I stood still in 
fear, for the Hke of that they had not heard 
for seventeen years. And I said to myself: 
' Either the demons have come out of the sea to 
beguile me, or that evil one hath returned to 
seek for his child.' And, even as I listened, 
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there came another voice into that unholy song 
— a woman's voice, and this quite near to me. 
Then was I sure that I had chanced upon a 
night of evil power; and I prayed, and looked 
through the trees to where the woman spirit 
was singing. Sakura San, it was the child 
Himd, standing by the rock and singing, even 
like the barbarian her father, a song which 
makes not good music in the ears of the wise. 
And below, on the sand, stood a young man, 
big and fair. I could see that he was one of 
these sons of sin to whom our rulers have 
opened the gates of the land. And he held 
out his hands, as if entreating her, and spoke 
in our tongue, but roughly, as a hedgehog. 
And she went down to him, and they went 
away on the water, O Sakura San, went far out 
and stayed long; and when Himg came back 
the moon was moving down the sky, and the 
shore in darkness because of the rocks." 

"Why did you not stop her?" cried the old 
woman furiously. "You let her go with one 
of our enemies. " 
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The priest's head sank, and he answered 
low: "I could not move! A trance was 
upon me — the years had dropped from me 
like a garment — and I was young and you were 
young, and we were wandering on the shore in 
the summer night before they gave you to that 
other; and the sweetness came back upon me, 
and held my heart and held my feet. Doubt- 
less much wicked magic was in the song and in 
the night. When the trance passed I awoke, 
old and shivering, and alone. The shore was 
empty of their footsteps, the sea empty of the 

boat. Then I waited " He paused, as if 

exhausted by so much speaking. 

"Go on, I pray you!" said the old woman, 
leaning forward to look into his face with an 
expression of intense anxiety. "Did you see 
her come back ? " 

"Ay; as the moon sank, Him6 came back. 

And I waited hidden by the trees, and she 

came up swiftly, her garments wet with the sea, 

and her eyes shining. She passed me, and I 

followed her without speaking, till I saw her 
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enter here. And again I waited, fearing the 
man would also follow; but he came not, and 
when the sun rose I went home." 

Sakura hid her face in her hands and groaned, 
and the priest looked out to sea with his dim 
but steady gaze. 

At last he put out his hand and touched his 
companion, and she looked up, her face all 
pinched and grey with trouble. 

"If this thing is a ruling of the gods," said 
Akibara, "we must let it be, for we but reap 
as we have sown, and the child's blood an- 
swers to her kinship; but we will resist it till 
they show their will as to the end. Let us try 
to find a husband for Him^ among our own 
people, and that quickly. Motira Sayemon 
the fisherman, whose mother keeps a shell 
shop, spoke to me three months since." 

"She will not look at him," cried Sakura, 
" and we all know that he could not find a wife 
before because of his mother's evil temper. 
Shall I send the child to be a slave to that 
shrew ? " 
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"Then there is Takemoto," persisted the 
priest. "He is a good man. His mother is 
dead; there is but one child of the first wife." 

"Never, never!" Sakura repUed with vehe- 
mence. " Him^ shall mother her own children, 
not those of other women; besides, for all that 
we are so poor, she despises the men of the 
island. She has strong, proud blood in her 
veins, and that wicked father of hers was 
certainly a great lord in his own country; she 
knows that she is not one who should mate 
with a peasant." 

"We are but peasants," said the priest 
gently, "yet she respects and obeys us, old 
friend!" 

"That is different," the woman declared; 
" she is a pious child, and her heart is pure, and 
full of gratitude and veneration; but the 
others she despises, and the man she would 
choose would be one who would never look 
at a poor shell girl of Enoshima." 

They sat silent for a space, in the mute res- 
ignation of those whose poverty roots them to 
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one spot and to one people, who ,e ignorance 
shows them a loophole in the high wall of 
circumstance which shuts them in. 

"A thought comes to me," said Akibara at 
last, drawing the dusty packet from his sleeve. 
"In this roll I have kept the writing which the 
man gave Ham when he took her to his home 
in Yokohama. His name is thereon, and it 
may be that we can send to him and ask him 
to give a dowry to the child. The letters 
come from his country to this place, for Jurei 
of the inn received one from a lady who stayed 
last year in Enoshima. With a little money, 
even two or three hundred yen, the Nakodo* 
could find her a husband in the town, a mer- 
chant perhaps, or even a teacher, for we know 
that she is of gentle blood although it be 
barbarian." 

" Show me the writing," said Sakura eagerly; 
"that is, indeed, a good thought." 

"You cannot read the paper," he replied, 

* The accredited go-between for arrangement of mar- 
riages. 
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" for it is in his own unlucky tongue. But the 
name is there." And he carefully undid the 
outer wrapper, disclosing two papers, yellow, 
and spotted with mould. 

"This one," he said, opening a closely- 
folded sheet covered with Japanese characters, 
"is a copy of the paper to which we put our 
names, Sakura San, and it testifies that of our 
own free will, and for the payment of certain 

moneys " he hesitated a moment, and the 

woman spoke. 

"Leave that out, holy one!" she said 
shortly. 

But he went on as if he had not heard her — 
"we did consent to give him Haru to wife, and 
resigned all claim of guardianship over her. 
This other," and he took up a stiff yellow 
envelope which had the four letters " O.H.M.S." 
printed on it, " this I cannot read, but I know 
that these marks signify his name, and that 
also the name of his city is written below, for 
that is the custom of the foreigner when he 
gives a writing. Jurei San can read their ugly 
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characters, and I will take it to him that he 
may translate it for us." 

"No," cried the woman feverishly; "he will 
cheat us perhaps. Let me look at the writing." 

He spread it out before her, and the two 
grey heads bent low over the lines whose sense 
was sealed for them. There was a printed 
declaration, that, on the sixteenth day of 
June, 1886, the British Vice-Consul in Yoko- 
hama had witnessed the marriage of George 
Barrington of Drumchree in Perthshire, N.B., 
with Haru Takemitsu of Enoshima, the con- 
sent of her guardians having been thereto 
obtained. There were three or four signa- 
tures, and two seals — one white, the other 
red — affixed to the document. 

"This did not come with the other," said 
Sakura; "Haru brought it when she came 
back to see us — when she told us she was so 
happy, poor child." 

"That is true," the old man replied; "I 

had forgotten. The years are so many!" And 

he sighed. 
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"I cannot understand," said Sakura at last, 
sighing too. "I fear, most reverend, that 
there is little help in all this for the child. Oh! 
put it away quickly. Here she comes." 

Him6 stood before them on the farther edge 
of the shallow terrace, having cUmbed up from 
the shore with her day's spoils in a basket on 
her arm. Her breath was coming a little 
quickly from the steepness of the ascent, and 
she paused a moment as she reached the level 
ground. The sun had gone beyond the sea 
rim now, and, though the West was rosy, still 
faint stars were beginning to fret the pale 
crystal of the upper sky. But the light in 
Him6's eyes was as that of the sun at noon, 
and every hne of her body seemed buoyant 
with new joy and strength. 

"'Tis Haru's self again!" murmured the old 
priest as he looked at her. 

When Him6 saw those two, sitting together 

and looking towards her as if in fear, she bent 

in salutation, and then came swiftly forward 

and knelt down beside them in playful rever- 
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ence, and placed her basket on Sakura's 
knee. 

"Look, O Bassan," she cried; "have I not 
been fortunate to-day?" And she ran her fin- 
gers through the heaped-up pink shells that 
slipped o£F them like a rain of rose leaves. 
" Never have I found so naany in a single day 
all perfect and smooth like that. But there is 
something else, look!" And she drew from her 
sleeve a long sheaf of silvery threads, delicate 
as spun glass and white as rime — one of the 
rare and lovely hyalomena sponges,with which 
some playful fairy endowed Enoshima and no 
other spot in the world besides. 

"You have, indeed, been fortunate, little 
one!" said O Bassan, smiUng rather con- 
strainedly. "That one will bring you more 
money than all the rest!" 

"I feel surrounded with good fortune," 
said the girl, looking up with a happy laugh. 
"Indeed, O Bassan, I believe I shall find a 
nautilus before this moon wanes, and then — 
oh! then, perhaps, I shall find the moon her- 
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self." She laughed again, and then, with a 
little sigh of content, laid her head against the 
old woman's knee. 

Sakura's eyes met those of the priest, and 
they exchanged a long, meaning glance above 
the unconscious head. Then Akibara made 
a gesture of despair. Sakura bent down and 
turned Hime's face up to her own. Him6 
smiled as the knotted old fingers caressed her 
cheek. 

"Little jewel of my heart," said Sakura, 
"what has brought thee all this good luck?" 

Hime's face changed, and a veil seemed to 
be drawn across her clear gaze. 

"Tell me," Sakura insisted; "it has not 
come alone." 

For answer the girl sprang to her feet and 
ran swiftly to the edge of the terrace, where 
she could look down on the strip of shore and 
the wide stretch of water beyond. Then she 
raised her head and sang, high and clear, the 
refrain of the song that the priest had heard 
in the shadow of the trees the night before. 
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Ere she ceased, the answer came floating up 
through the opal twilight from far, far away, 
Him^ turned and walked slowly back to where 
the old folk watched and listened, spellbound. 

"That brought it to me," she said proudly; 
"and the gods sent it. Let none question of 
this thing." 

Then she left them, and went into the house, 
as if she were an empress dismissing her 
subjects. 

There was a long silence, the silence of 
dismay. Then Akibara rose and moved to the 
edge of the cliff, and stood there, leaning on his 
staff and peering out over the darkening sea. 
Sakura came and stood beside him without 
speaking. At last he turned to her, saying in 
a weary voice: "The boat comes from the 
direction of Kamakura, but my eyes tell me no 
more. Sakura San, we are poor, and my 
soul is more feeble than my sight, but, by the 
glory of Benten ! I will go and find out this man, 
and bid him leave our little dove alone. Keep 
her at home till I return." Then he moved 
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away and took the upward path that led to the 
temple. 

Sakura hurried after him. "Most rev- 
erend," she cried, "you cannot go to Kam- 
akura; the way is too long. Remember your 
age and infirmities. You will die on the road, 
and the child will losie your blessed protection 
for ever." 

But he turned and faced her with simple 
dignity. "I shall hve long enough to fulfil 
this one duty before I meet Himg's mother," 
he said. "'Twere of little use to speak to the 
man here, the girl is too near, and reason would 
not enter into his ears. I will find him in his 
own place. If I return not, send Takemoto 
to seek me and give me burial up there where I 
have hved. He will do it for friendship's sake. 
Farewell." 

And he went up into the shadow of the over- 
hanging trees, and was presently lost to sight. 
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CHAPTER V 

■Know ttbBSClf 

O I want Naka- 
yama ? Do I want anybody 
but Hime just now ? Oh, 
why the everything inop- 
portune couldn't he stay 
away a Httle longer?" 
Thus did Charlie bemoan 
SS>.M»^ himself as he rose from 
^' his long chair and began 

to walk up and down 
~^ with restless steps. A 
telegram fluttered to the ground, torn in many 
pieces. It had been brought by a dusty mes- 
senger from the nearest station a few minutes 
earlier, and its contents had caused the young 
man's outburst of impatience. 

He had been living for days in the realisa- 
tion of a dream; the dream alone had lighted 

the waste places of his life for many a year in 
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the past. In English town and country, in 
London clubs, on Scottish hills, he had put 
aside the obvious pleasures and satisfactions 
which contented other men. And he had done 
this, not from the ascetic's motive of self- 
denial, but, it must be confessed, rather from 
the moral epicurean's dread of losing his 
keenness for strange and delicate foods, for 
some rare feast awaiting him a little farther 
on his road. 

Whatever the motive, his self-restraint had 
preserved for him the happy freshness and 
purity of early ideals. He had seen between 
the lights, some faint vision of separate indi- 
vidual loveliness floating before him, vanishing, 
indeed, as he approached, but fluttering back 
if he waited for it; he had looked over the 
heads of his fellows, who saw nothing, and had 
sworn to himself that he would reach and hold 
his dream-love, if for but one day, while he was 
yet a living man. A tale of his boyhood came 
back to him sometimes — the story of the royal 
viking who would wed no flaxen-haired Norse 
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maiden, but asked the sun for a bride of his 
making, and sailed to the South, and brought 
home a dark-eyed, deep-bosomed Greek prin- 
cess to be his queen. 

Not the sun but the summer moon seemed 
to have given him Him6, the island child, as 
pure and perfect as any flower of Nature's 
handiwork. Night after night he had sailed 
to the embowered cove, thinking of her as the 
breeze brought him nearer, loving her more as 
each daffodil-tinted dawn lighted him back 
to his home. She had never failed him; not 
once had his greeting of song died away un- 
answered over the lessening spaces of his 
watery way. Then came the joy of seeing her 
standing where the wavelets broke round her 
feet, her arms outstretched, and his welcome 
shining in her eyes; the hours of unspeakably 
sweet companionship, when the untutored 
girl answered his thought almost as quickly as 
his speech; the untrammelled isolation of 
their strange friendship, whose name was 
unrevealed to Him6 yet. It was all so divine, 
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so true to the best in man and woman, that 
Barrington knew these perfect days of June 
in Japan, these dreams of a few short summer 
nights, would stand out as the most unfading 
reality of life when hfe itself should be passing 
away. 

And now the moon was waning, and Naka- 
yama was coming back. Must the dream 
vanish in the dayhght of practical fact ? Would 
its unearthly beauty fade in the risen sun ? 

He paced the shaded room with steps that 
sank noiseless on the matted floor. June is 
June at Horiuchi. The sun beat down on the 
little house as if there were no other spot on 
earth to bum, the narrow strip of shore cracked 
and crumbled in the blaze, and the sea lay 
tame and oily under a quivering mist of heat. 
Inland, the white roads crept crookedly be- 
tween their parched hedges, and the dust lay, 
deep and impalpably fine, till some passing 
wheel or footstep raised it in a choking cloud. 

Two persons were approaching Barrington's 



cottage. One was whirling along in a Jin- 
riksha through the cut in the hills which led 
from the wayside station; and this traveller 
was Nakayama, scrupulously anxious not to 
defraud his patron of five minutes of the time 
which was legitimately his. The poor pro- 
fessor's clothes, his hat, his heterogeneous 
bundles of baggage (which Barrington had 
given up attempting to reform) were all white 
with dust; and the young man gasped, half 
blinded, half buried, in the whirUng dun- 
coloured tornado of which his vehicle was the 
moving centre. His two runners, their heads 
protected by huge mushroom hats, their bare 
legs the colour of the groimd, and their cotton 
jackets wringing with perspiration, scampered 
cheerfully along, never dreaming of complain- 
ing of their task; but Nakayama himself, 
balancing his umbrella over his aching head, 
and coughing the dust out of his lungs, began 
to remember, with vivid longing, the deep easy- 
chairs of the Baltimore and Ohio parlour car, 
and wondered despondently whether such 
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heavenly luxuries would ever be introduced 
into his own beloved country. 

To the other traveller, who was approaching 
Horiuchi from an opposite direction, Naka- 
yama's conveyance would have offered the 
most enviable ease. Akibara the priest had 
made the long journey on foot; and since the 
road, following the deep indentations of the 
coast, was anything but direct, and turned 
inland for long stretches again and again, to 
touch at some forgotten village before leading 
back to the shore, the aged traveller occupied 
some days in accomplishing the journey. 

He had wondered once or twice whether he 
would ever reach his destination at all. His 
first inquiries met with no answer in Enoshima, 
and it was not till he neared Kamakura that a 
fruit seller, padding along beside him in the 
dust, told him that the man he sought must be 
the Englishman who was living at Horiuchi, 
and who had such a strange fancy for being 
out on the sea alone at night. The pedlar had 
been selling fruit to the servants at the cottage, 
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and heard them discussing their master's mad 
foreign ways. 

With food the old priest had been well pro- 
vided, for every hut on the road would be glad 
to offer him a meal in return for his blessing 
and the promise of a prayer at the end of his 
pilgrimage. The promises had been loyally 
fulfilled in the temple of Kamakura, where 
great Buddha sits in the roofless shrine, showing 
his calm imperial front to sun and wind. 

Now, faint and footsore, and feeling older 
than he could ever live to be, Akibara drew 
near to his enemy's house, with the double 
object of inducing him to give up the unholy 
pursuit of Hime and of obtaining some assist- 
ance in reaching her unnatural father and 
recalling him to a sense of his duties. 

"Surely he will listen to my words," said the 
priest to himself; "even the barbarian must 
see the light of reason." But, in truth, he felt 
very timid at the thought of the impending 
interview. He had spoken to no foreigner 
since he had consigned Haru into the hands of 
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Hunt's father, and he had an acute recollec- 
tion of the man's blunt speech, of his rough, 
masterful ways — all so far removed from the 
urbanity and reserve with which a Japanese 
would have concealed his thoughts in conduct- 
ing such an affair. 

Nevertheless, to still the uneasy workings of 
conscience, and to repair what still might be 
reparable of that old wrong, Akibara was 
resolved to go through with his undertaking. 
He had been resting by the wayside, near the 
village, while he was thinking these thoughts, 
and Nakayama's teams of coolies passed him 
at a gallop, sighting the end of their run in 
the cottage out there on the dune. 

The priest allowed the dust of their passage 
to subside, and then rose, and came to the 
village, and asked the first woman he met to 
tell him where the English gentleman lived. 

"Over there, your reverence, where the 
kuruma has gone," she said, pointing to the 
new roof glistening between the pine-trees. 
"Tell his servants, I pray you, that this is a 



lucky spot, so will he remain among us and 
spend much money." And she laughed and 
shifted the child on her back and went her way. 

In ten minutes the priest was standing by 
the outer gate of the little courtyard. This 
was at the back of the house, and the kitchen 
and offices opened into it. Two spotlessly- 
dressed servants were removing Nakayama's 
possessions from the jinriksha, and the runners 
were sitting on a low verandah step, one mop- 
ping his face with a towel, the other unloosing 
his sandals worn out with the run. Through 
the parted screens of the house came an inviting 
glimpse of cool rooms open to the trees and 
the sea beyond. For the first time in his long 
life Akibara experienced a pang of envy. Why 
should godless foreigners live in ease and 
luxury, while the servants of religion had to 
come footsore and poor, through the burning 
sun, to beg favors at their doors ? 

He stifled these unworthy reflections, and, 

opening the gate, entered just as Nakayama 

came out on the step to give some order about 
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his things. The priest approached, and, 
bowing low, asked if he could speak with the 
honourable master of the house for a few 
minutes. 

"What is it that your reverence wishes to 
say to him?" Nakayama inquired. His man- 
ner was polite but repelling. He did not 
desire to have Barrington pestered for sub- 
scriptions towards rebuilding temples; it was 
evident, in spite of his poor clothes, that the 
old Bosan * was not an ordinary holy mendi- 
cant, living on the alms in return for prayers. 

"That I will explain to you, sir, if you will 
permit me," the visitor replied, only too glad 
to find an educated man of his own nationality 
to assist him with intei^retation. 

"Condescend to enter, Bosan," said Naka- 
yama, and he led Akibara up the steps and 
into a cool matted room where bamboo blinds 
made a grateful shade. 

The priest sank into the chair which his host 
placed for him, with a sigh of relief. He was 

* Priest. 
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terribly weary. At a sign from Nakayama 
one of the servants brought tea and placed it 
before him. 

"You are too kind," said the old man, but 
not till he had drunk the tea did he find strength 
to tell the first part of his story — that which 
related to Barrington's visits to Enoshima and 
his acquaintance with Hime — "a poor and ig- 
norant maiden," said Akibara, "one unwor- 
thy of the notice of a distinguished foreigner, 
though good and pious and, till now, obedient." 

" Till now ? " Nakayama exclaimed. " Surely 
you have but to tell the girl to remain with her 
grandmother and not to put herself in Mr Bar- 
rington's way! He is, as you say, a distin- 
guished foreigner, a noble and virtuous gentle- 
man, and quite incapable of acting in the 
manner you have described. The girl has 
misled you, reverend sir." 

Nakayama was extremely angry at this attack 

upon his friend, whose general indifference to 

women made it seem probable that here was 

some attempt at blackmail. Mr Barrington, 
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he told himself, was certainly not the man to 
bestow unwelcome attentions on a ragged 
peasant girl. 

The priest answered him with much gentle- 
ness. "The child has not spoken," he said; 
"had she spoken she would have told the 
honourable truth. Sakura San is not her 
grandmother, but a poor woman who has 
brought her up" — ^he hesitated a moment and 
then went on — "for charity's sake. The girl 
has never disobeyed her before, but since this 
gentleman met her a few days ago she has 
changed strangely, and takes her own way, and 
we cannot reason with her. It is not she who 
seeks BalUnton San" — ^he paused over the 
name, as if it set him thinking — "it is he who 
comes every night in his boat and takes her 
out on the sea. Oh, sir, the heart of youth is 
the same, whether it comes from among us or 
from the end of the world. The maid is young 
and fair — your friend is but a man after all, 
will you not help us to save her from him? 
Tell him, I pray you, that she too, has the mis- 
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fortune, I would say, the honour, to be in part 
a foreigner, for her father was an Englishman. 
Should Ballinton San not respect a girl of his 
own people?" The priest actually flushed as 
he said this, for he hated the foreigners with a 
bitter, and, perhaps, justifiable hatred, but 
he thought that in appeahng to a man's national 
honour, he had brought to bear the most 
compelling argument that could be employed. 

Nakayama suddenly reaUsed that he had 
been permitting the stranger to confide to him 
some of Barrington's most private affairs. He 
rose quickly and said, with some perturbation : 
"I have done wrong in allowing you to tell me 
all this, and I must apologise to Mr Barrington 
for hearing it. Pray wait here, and, perhaps, 
he will come and speak to you himself." 

Nakayama hurried away, closing the screens 

behind him. In a moment the priest heard 

sounds of earnest talk on the verandah, then 

an exclamation of annoyance, and a quick 

step came along the gallery. The screen ran 

back, and Charles Barrington stood in the 
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opening, his grey eyes looking angry enough 
and his handsome face set for conflict. 

The priest had caught but fleeting gUmpses 
of the stranger on the shore. When he beheld 
the aggressor standing before him in broad 
dayUght his face took on a deadly pallor; there 
was amazement as well as dismay in his eyes, 
and, while they never moved from Barrington's 
countenance, he sank back in his chair, unable 
to speak. Had the years counted for nothing, 
and was this poor Haru's faithless husband 
who stood before him ? Then he remembered 
the flight of time, remembered that Him^'s 
father had looked older, all those years ago, 
than this young man appeared to be now. 

He passed his hand across his brow, and 
then, in his bewilderment, an inspiration came 
to him. He drew from his robe the English 
document, which he and Sakura could not read, 
and held it out towards that tall, angry man. 

"Most honourable sir," he said, "can you 
graciously assist me to find your august com- 
patriot, whose name is written in this letter?" 
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Barrington stared at him for a moment, and 
then stretched out his hand for the paper. 
"Why do you wish to find him?" he asked, 
turning over the official envelope suspiciously. 

"Because," said the priest in his low gentle 
voice, "he is the father of the young girl whom 
you have been visiting at Enoshima, and we 
wish to ask him to protect his daughter — 
from you." 

"She requires no protection," replied the 
Englishman haughtily. But he hardly knew 
what he said. He felt that in the revelation of 
Him^'s nationahty a change, too great to be 
appreciated as yet, had come over his fairy 
dream. He was still full of rage with this 
interfering Bonze, who was crediting him with 
vile motives that he had never for an instant 
entertained, but at the same time he could have 
laughed for joy. "His girl" was one of his 
own people after all. There would be no 
disloyalty to his forebears' past, to his succes- 
sors' future in making her his indeed. 

He drew the crackling, mould-spotted paper 
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ti from its cover, and began to read. His glance 

travelled carelessly down the lines and sud- 
^ denly rested on a name. He read it twice, then 

^^^ looked up sternly at the priest, who was watch- 

^* ing him. "This is a very clumsy trick," he 

>r said; "where did you steal the Government 

form?" 

It was Akibara's turn to be incensed. "I 
have not the good fortune to understand one 
honourable word of what you say," he replied, 
standing up and facing Barrington. 

Charlie laughed rather harshly. "I was 
wrong," he cried; "the trick is amazingly 
clever. But you have brought this thing to 
the wrong market, reverend sir. Mr George 
Barrington was my uncle, and he never was 
married. What did you hope to make out 
of this? Who gave it to you? Who wrote 
it for you ? " 

Then the priest understood; and because he 

was old, and had seen many suffer and many 

rejoice, he could be patient with Charlie's hot, 

angry words. If Hani's husband had, indeed, 
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been "Ballinton San's" uncle, the young man 
must think that her friends were trying to claim 
something from him on account of the relation- 
ship. So he came and stood beside Charlie, 
and spoke as clearly as possible. "I had 
no thought to find any relative of this man," 
he said, pointing to the signature at the foot of 
the paper, "in this place, but I prayed that 
you, being a foreigner, might be able to tell 
me where to find him. I thought to send a 
letter to tell him that his little daughter Himd 
is now sixteen, and that those who protect her 
are very old, and also poor; that when they die, 
misfortune surely awaits her, the world being 
an evil place for such as she, and that it is his 
duty to send her a dowry, so that we may find 
a good husband for her now while we are yet 
alive." 

Barrington was taken aback by the old man's 
earnestness and simplicity. But for his own 
certain conviction that his uncle had never mar- 
ried, he must have believed Akibara's state- 
ment. He fell back on the conviction. "But 



my uncle never had a wife," he repeated; 
"he died, unmarried, three years ago." 

The Bonze's face turned a shade paler at 
this news, which dealt a death blow to his 
hopes for Hime's future. "Dead or not," he 
cried, " that Ballinton San was the true husband 
of Haru, and the father of our Him6. He 
married Haru in the nineteenth year of Meiji, 
in the EngUsh Consurato House in Yokohama. 
May he return to this world as a leper for his 
wickedness," he added with suppressed fury, 
forgetting that the dead criminal's nephew 
stood before him. 

Charles Harrington pondered, still staring 
at the document, which certainly had all the 
appearance of authenticity. In 1885, while 
Charlie was at school, his uncle had left Eng- 
land, had travelled in the East for nearly 
two years, had brought back a quantity of 
Japanese curios. The cool shaded room 
suddenly seemed to be whirling round with 
him. 

"My God, it's true!" he whispered, and sat 



down by the table, hiding his eyes with his 
hand. 

The priest understood not the words, which 
were spoken in English, but he saw that he had 
convinced his hearer; the reason of the young 
man's agitation he could not grasp. 

In all Charlie's easy life he had never re- 
ceived a shock like this. Arguments and 
reflections were chasing each other at lightning 
speed through his brain. "He made no will; 
he just let things shde; couldn't worry to say 
two words and put them right. Why, it all 
belongs to this child! She is his lawful heir, 
little dear Him6. She is the heir and I am 
the beggar. Little Him6, barefoot Him6 — 
why, my very boots belong to her! I have 
been spending Him^'s money for three 
years, while she gathered shells for a living. 
God in heaven, it is too funny for words." 
And he broke into harsh, wild laughter, to the 
terror of the priest, who thought the Englishman 
had suddenly gone mad. 

Nakayama, pacing the verandah anxiously 
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during the long colloquy, heard the sound and 
rushed into the room. 

"What has happened ? " he cried in English. 

"The impossible," returned Barrington, con- 
trolling himself with an effort. "Nakayama, 
be a good fellow, and take this sage into another 
room, and give him food and anything else he 
requires, and leave me alone for a bit. I will 
call you as soon as I can think consecutively." 

Nakayama obeyed with silent alacrity, and 
Barrington was left alone. He sat at the little 
table, and stared dumbly at the marriage cer- 
tificate which lay before him. He could not 
bring his mind to act on the immediate aspect 
of the case as it regarded himself. He could 
face that better later, when the shock had some- 
what passed away. Just now he could only 
think of the monstrous injustice that had been 
done to Him^ in condemning her to a childhood 
and youth of extreme privation, in exposing her 
to the dangers of a world where her sex, her 
beauty, her poverty, might have led, but for 
the old people's care of her, to the most hopeless 
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degradation. He reviewed, one by one, all the 
strange details of his uncle's conduct, conduct 
which, to anyone who knew him less well than 
his nephew Charles had known him, would 
have appeared too wildly improbable to be 
accepted as fact at all. But how well Charlie 
could appreciate this newly-revealed example 
of his senior's strengths and weaknesses, the 
stubborn contempt of logic, the salving of the 
Philistine conscience by legalising the indul- 
gence of a passion till it was made to appear as 
an act of virtue, the supine indifference to 
results, more fatal than any libertine irregu- 
larity could ever have produced! His uncle's 
desire that he should fit himself to earn his liv- 
ing came back as a link in this chain woven by 
incapacity and selfishness. If anything should 
happen, he must have told himself, if Haru's 
child should live to bring forward a claim, then 
at least "poor Charlie" would be prepared to 
make his own way after all. Dispose of his 
property, make an honest will? No, indeed. 
Things might work themselves out without his 



help. He was fond of his nephew, and appar- 
ently took no interest at all in that child bom 
to him in the East. Who wanted a Japanese 
girl as heiress of Drumchree? Doubtless he 
had told himself that she must have died in 
infancy, since the mother had never appealed to 
him for assistance in all those years. If by any 
chance she were aUve nothing could be less 
likely than that she should leam of her claim. 
But — here the Philistine conscience had evi- 
dently intervened — ^he would not dehberately 
will away her birthright. He wanted his 
English nephew to succeed him; but if any 
difficulties should arise, well, Charlie must just 
fight them out for himself. The older man 
must have felt that it would be humiliating to 
have the world know of that idiotic marriage, 
even after his own death, so he had preferred 
to let things take their course. 

"Take their course!" Barrington repeated, 

drearily to himself as he came to this point of 

his meditations. "Well, they have done that, 

with magnificent perversity! They must take 
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mine henceforth. It strikes me that I am to 

be given the opportunity of making my own 

acquaintance at last. I have got to act, not to 

think — act either as a scoundrel or an honest 

man — and I don't know which it is going to be ; 

I don't know. If I give up the property I must 

go away and make a fortune before I can ask 

Him6 to marry me, and at the same time keep 

my own self-respect. // I give it up! Why, 

of course I am going to give it up ! But I am 

losing Him^, I am losing my girl. She is an 

heiress; how can I entrap her into marrying 

a beggar? She would marry me to-morrow; 

but I mustn't let her — I'll never let her. I 

must not. even ask her to wait for me. She 

could marry any man she liked now — and there 

will be plenty to ask her — but I cannot ask her." 

He paced up and down restlessly in the 

quiet, shaded room; the blazing heat outside 

had subdued all noises to the low simmering 

hum which sounds the hottest note of the 

high summer day. A few cicadas in the trees 

kept up their dry rattle, and now and then the 
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bamboo blinds flapped in a puff of warm air 
against the doorway^ sending out little clouds 
of dust as they did so. The man who paced 
the room, seeking the key to his own character 
suddenly presented for his inspection, felt 
choked and stifled, and came out on the veran- 
dah to breathe. 

He stood with bare head and furrowed 
brow, gazing out at the sea, so fiercely white 
under the tyranny of noon, at the crumbling 
hot sand of the dune, that broke and fell here 
and there in dry grey streamlets down some 
burning fissure. Only the pines kept a little 
ring of shade where they stood close together, 
as if for protection from the murderous rays of 
the sun. 

Bareheaded as he was, Barrington crossed 
the open space and stood beneath them. The 
air was quivering with heat, but the balmy, 
acrid smell of the pines seemed to carry vitality 
with it. He laid his hand upon a rough trunk 
whose bark was cracking all over in thick resin- 
ous scales, each ringed with red and mottled 
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with grey, like metal in a flame, and the hot, 
honest strength of it seemed to say to the man, 
what none had ever said yet: "Know thyself!" 

And as he stood in the good tree's shade, 
while the glare of noon lay relentless on sea and 
land, a clearness came to him about that self 
which he had treated with such kindness and 
forbearance all his life, which he had flattered 
and humoured till, except for some unforeseen 
shock from without, he had eliminated all 
necessity for honest self-judgment. The shock 
had come, and Charlie had to look into his own 
heart and pass sentence on its motives here and 
now. 

Minutes passed and he did not move. His 
eyes, clouded with trouble, seemed to be seek- 
ing out the secret on which his future life must 
turn. He saw, not the sea's white radiance, 
nor the aching light of the midday sky, but 
a man whom he had believed to be upright, 
brave, delicately honourable, loving a poor 
girl with all his heart, and at the same time 

bitterly regretting that honesty, the commonest 
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of virtues, compelled him to restore to her that 
which was her own property. Honesty! Its 
price must be paid not only by instant finan- 
cial ruin (and what that means to the rich, let 
rich men say) but by giving up the girl herself, 
by renouncing the happiness, pure as it was 
perfect, which now lay in his grasp. 

Let none think scorn of the man who had 
been a dilettante in virtue, as in art, if his first 
feeling was one of insensate furious anger at 
being called upon to decide his own and an- 
other's fate; or if, appalling as the discovery 
might be, he had to confess that every impulse 
of his nature prompted him to keep by fraud 
that which he had obtained by accident. How 
easy to ape generosity and bestow on Him€ the 
few thousand dollars which would make her 
fancy herself independent, and then insure the 
lifelong safety and comfort of her and himself 
by marrying her at once, before other com- 
petitors should appear in the field. How ab- 
surdly unwise it would be to give the child and 
her large fortune over to persons who would 



be entirely incapable of administering it or 
looking after her. Why, there was not a soul 
to take real care of the girl — not a soul except 
himself. 

Himself! Ah, honour sprang to arms at 
that appeal, and struck at the low, clamouring 
self-seeking that was luring him to his ruin. 
Happiness? He had been near asking red 
shame to be his bedfellow for life. As the 
temptation's name sounded in his ears at last, 
a burning flush overspread his young face, and 
he swore softly under his breath; but the bad 
word was surely not recorded against him 
that time. Then a sudden breeze danced over 
the sea from the west, and fanned his hot fore- 
head with its cool wing. It brought a picture 
to his mind — a lovely picture — which he could 
never have beheld again without sharp pain 
had he not chosen a lesser pain now. The 
flush died down, and his face looked a little 
older than it had that morning; his brow was 
setting in hard new lines, but there was a brave 
glance in his eyes and something like a smile 



J^ on his lips as he turned sharply and retraced 

his steps. He had met his worst self under the 
^ pines and slain it there. He went back to the 

S^^ house a free man. 
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^ JBetween tbe Xigbta 

.-^K*^ HARLIE met 
^ Nakayama, who was 

coming to look for him. 
"What have you done 
with the sage?" inquired 
the Enghshman. 

Nakayama's anxious brow 
cleared at finding that Bar- 
rington was restored to his usual calmness. 
"He is in the servants' quarters," he replied, 
"enjoying a pipe. Do you mind my asking 
what it is all about, and whether I can be 
of any service to you ? You know how very 
gladly I would render that." 

"I believe you would, Nakayama," said 
Charlie, looking at him kindly, "and I am 
going to tell you just what has happened, as 
far as I can grasp it myself at least." 

They sat down opposite each other, and the 
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strange facts were communicated through a 
friendly cloud of smoke. For all his newly- 
found resolve, Barrington was glad of the gentle, 
intermittent haze, which made his story easier 
to tell. He had decided that it would only be 
wise to avail himself of his friend's advice and 
assistance. During their six months of con- 
stant intercourse he had found the teacher to 
be a man of profound loyalty and delicate 
good feeling; also in many of the discussions 
they had had, on general as well as intimate 
subjects, he had s!hown judgment and good 
sense, although often in opposition to Charlie's 
more lofty but less definite ideals. In a matter 
where the latter felt that he could now trust 
his own decision as to the line of conduct to be 
pursued, he knew that it would double his 
strength to have Nakayama's quick practical 
guidance in what promised to be an affair 
thorny with official details. 

The Japanese let him tell the whole story, 
Ustening with grave and responsive interest, 

but without comment or interruption, till 
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Charlie paused for a moment and then began to 
speak of his first encounter with Himd. As 
he turned to light a fresh cigarette, Nakayama 
spoke. 

" Please do not tell me that part of the story," 
he said, "I think it is unnecessary." 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Barring- 
ton. 

The other man replied gravely : " We might 
both be sorry afterwards. You see, you have 
given me one thing which I refuse to relin- 
quish." 

. " Indeed ? And what may that be ?" asked 
Charlie, somewhat perplexed. He was quite 
unprepared for the answer, which shed some 
new lights on his friend's hitherto unpublished 
ideals. 

"You have given me," Nakayama replied, 

slowly and earnestly, "a very high opinion of 

you. I respect you considerably, and I elect 

to go on doing so. Now, I know what these 

girls are, and I know you are human, of course, 

but I don't care to have the last fact brought 
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home to me by any kind of old object lesson. 

And I tell you what it is, square," he cried, his 

face working painfully, "if you tell me, right 

here, that that old priest speaks the truth, that 

you've been pretty well trying to seduce a 

wretched girl who has nobody but two senile 

old idiots to look after her, well, it will be an 

object lesson that I shall not get over, Bar- 

rington. So you keep it till it's asked for, and 

I'll try to keep my old thoughts about you, 

see?" 

"I should be sorry if you found reason to 

change them," said Charlie, his quick nature. 

touched by this unexpected revelation of his 

friend's feeling towards him. "I do not think 

you will do so, after all. The girl is not in the 

least the sort you imagine her to be. Beautiful 

she is (but I have not told her so), and pure as 

an angel, and so she is going to remain. She 

is as intelligent as you are yourself, and she has 

a divine soprano voice, and I have been helping 

her to find it out. There, that is the whole 

story, thank God!" 
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If he had been told, six months before, that 
this day would find him explaining his conduct 
and motives to a foreigner, a Japanese, he 
would have laughed in cynical amusement at 
the assertion. "Did EngUshmen care what 
men of other nations thought of them ?" would 
have been his scornful comment then; was it 
likely that he, who had never laid bare his 
heart to any man yet, would choose to confide 
in one of these mysterious aliens, who, when he 
first came into contact with them, seemed too 
unreal to be fellow-beings at all ? Six months 
had taught Charlie many things. To-day he 
walked across to where his Japanese teacher 
was gazing at him, and actually held out his 
hand, saying : " Shake, old man ! You are the 
best I've met yet!" 

Nakayama flushed with happiness, and laid 

his fine pale hand eagerly in Charlie's broad 

palm. " I am no end glad," he said as simply 

as a child, " and thank you for telling me. And 

now let me say something else. I wouldn't 

worry much over that property in question if 
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I were you. I don't believe any court in the 
world would order you to hand it over. Unless 
the little girl were registered as a British subject 
at the time of her birth — and, excuse my saying 
so, I cannot think your honourable uncle was 
the man to do that — she is and remains a 
Japanese subject, and she cannot claim prop- 
erty as a British one. The story is pretty 
shaky as it stands, and all the facts will need 
substantiating. I fear you will not let the 
thing drop quietly, which might be the most 
sensible thing to do, just making a modest 
provision for the girl if she turn out to be 
really your cousin? No," as Charlie shook 
his head, "well, then, let us go and see your 
Consul in Yokohama. He will tell you just 
how you stand, see?" 

Barrington did see, and admitted the wisdom 
of the step. It was agreed that the old priest 
should be sent home, with the assurance that 
something should be done for Him6's future. 
The certificate he must leave behind, and it 

would be returned to him in due time. He 
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said frankly that, since the man who had 
signed it was dead, it was of no present use; 
but Him6 would, perhaps, need it some day, 
when her parents' names must be made known 
for her own marriage, so Nakayama San must 
please return it safely when "BaUinton San" 
had done with it. Nakayama told him that it 
would probably come back with a roll of crape 
and several hundred dollars for Him6, and the 
old man's eyes brightened with gratitude, as 
he made his effusive farewells and clambered 
quite alertly into the jinriksha which Bar- 
rington's bounty had provided to take him 
home. 

The day had crawled on through its hottest 
hours, and now it was nearly five o'clock, and 
the wind, which had come from the south at 
midday, was blowing from the opposite quarter, 
not roughly, but with a steady freshness that 
was delightfully reviving after the long spell of 
heat. The sea broke into a thousand crisp 
wavelets, all racing towards Enoshima, and 

the whole expanse of waters was seamed and 
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broidered in changing ribbons of dull rushing 
silver at the new wind's will. 

Yokohama would be out of the question till 
the next day, as business hours were already 
over for this one; Barrington found himself 
longing to get away from the surroundings 
connected with the annoyances of the morning. 
He thought he would sail down to Enoshima 
and visit the place by daylight. So far he had 
only seen it, as he had seen Him6, under the 
magic light of the summer moon; he would 
brave disillusion now and look at it by daylight. 
If the wind served, he should reach the well- 
known cove before sunset. 

Nakayama, smoking on the verandah, 
watched him go, well pleased. After the emo- 
tions each had shown his friend during that 
« 

troubled day, solitude was necessary to restore 

the natural cheerful intercourse of ordinary 

life. 

"Don't be out late," said the Japanese as 

Charlie went down to the shore. "Guess it 

may blow some towards night. If it does, 
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don't try to come back in the teeth of the wind; 
better get her into harbour, and go up to the 
second hotel on the cliff — it's first rate." He 
knew quite well in which direction Barrington 
thought of going. 

"Thank you," said Charlie; "I daresay 
I shall decide to do that. So long, old 
man." 

He strode down to the little jetty, his hands 
in his pockets, a white-clad figure, with straw 
hat and tennis shoes. 

"The Britishest looking thing alive!" mur- 
mured Nakayama in pure American, "going 
to look up his cousin the shell girl. It's a world 
of surprises, but this is the limit. I wonder if 
the youngster is pretty sick right now?" And 
his thoughts followed the young brother rolling 
out through the Pacific swell on the great liner. 
It was "fine" that the boy should be going, 
and it was all Barrington's doing. Nakayama 
felt glad to think that in the course of the next 
few days he might be of real service to such a 
good friend. 
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Meanwhile Charlie had called the man who 
was supposed to be in charge of the boat, but 
who was seldom required to accompany his 
master unless a long trip were contemplated. 
To-day the master wished to think, not work, 
so Uma was ordered to make himself ready. 
In a very few minutes the cushions were in 
place, a water bottle stowed in the locker 
beside Uma's blue coat, and with a filling sail, 
and a gallant leap over the first roller, they were 
out in the path of the friendly wind, which sent 
them scudding forward with a cool rush of the 
prow through sunlit foam. 

So staunch was the breeze and so true 
Charlie's steering that they flew past Kama- 
kura in half-an-hour from the time of starting. 
Then the long promontory was rounded and 
left behind, and at last the dark-embowered 
island of Enoshima rose before them, crouch- 
ing sullenly green on its mirror of sunshot sea. 
Barrington steered, not for Dreamland's cove 
on the southern side, but for the little harbour 

where the fishing boats already lay in shadow, 
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looking towards the low golden line of the 
mainland. 

There he left boat and man, and began 
to climb the long, steep street, the street of 
shells. It was Uned on either side with shops 
and booths that overflowed half across the 
road, spreading a thousand temptations before 
a stranger's eyes. For ages past the manifold 
spoils of the deep have chosen Enoshima as a 
fitting mart for their beauty. Great and 
small, from a thousand rose leaves in pink 
enamel, heaped in a bushel basket, to the soH- 
tary stateliness of brown-ribbed, velvet-Hpped 
conch shells singing still the oldest tune in the 
world, the tune of the sea — Enoshima is the 
garden where the deep-sea beauties bloom. 

The street was all in cool shadow now, its 
pale blue flag signs just lifting in the breeze, 
and the shining wares giving back the opales- 
cent tints of the rosy, flushing sky. Barring- 
ton was about half-way up when he descried, 
at the farther end, a slender girl in soft grey 
draperies, standing beside one of the stone 
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pillars that mark the end of the ascending steps. 
Her face was turned towards him; he could 
see a white flower stuck in her dark hair, and 
behind her head her arm was raised and 
pressed against the stone. The thin sleeve 
swept away from it and left its round ivory 
bare to the air. Charlie's heartbeats quick- 
ened, and he ran up the street to overtake her. 
There need be no renunciation of their simple 
friendly intercourse as yet. 

But Him6 would not meet him in that 
public place. When he reached the stone 
pillars, the grey draperies were fluttering 
elusively a few hundred yards farther on, at 
the entrance to a grove of young bamboos, 
which feathered the hillside and veiled for some 
way the upward path. A tall stone lantern 
marked the entrance to the grove, and, in the 
green transparent shadow, the foliage becaitie 
vivid as chrysoprase seen through water; shy 
flowers and ruffled fern fronds raised their 
heads, even the little rocks and stones stood 
out more sharply defined, more deeply tinted, 
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in the fresh and tender clearness of this even- 
ing hour. 

Him6 was waiting beside the stone lantern, 
and as he approached she looked at him and 
smiled, but she did not come forward to meet 
him. 

"Why are you in such haste?" she asked, 
as he paused a few steps from her, arrested by 
some new and subtle change in her. She 
seemed withdrawn, unapproachable, almost 
antagonistic. 

"Why did you run away," he retorted, 
"since you meant to wait for me here?" 

"This is not the street of five hundred eyes," 
she repUed; "what could we talk of down 
there? But since you are displeased I will 
not wait any longer. Farewell." And she 
calmly set her face for the upward path. 

Barrington was sore and shaken with the 
events of the day. He had come to her in 
need of encouragement, of sympathy, such as 
she had given him till now. Instead of these 
sweet tenderings, Him6 met him with such 
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self-contained indifference that he felt hot and 
cold at once. Had she never cared for him 
after all ? Had he struggled so hard to attain 
the strength necessary for honest self-denial, 
merely to find that that which he was painfully 
giving up could never in any case have been 
his? He was unreasonably angry, too, at 
meeting with no instinctive recognition of his 
heroism. Such warm, responsive natures as 
his, find reward for any sacrifice in the approval 
that shines for them in loving eyes. Charlie 
was prepared to sacrifice all he had to reinstate 
Hime in her rights, and to leave her the fullest 
liberty in disposing of them; but it was a ter- 
rible disappointment to find that she would 
hardly speak to him. She knew nothing of the 
rights or the sacrifice, it was true, but he felt 
that she should have divined enough of his 
mood to be very gentle with him just now. 

So he stood, hurt and silent, for a moment. 

Suddenly she turned and came back to his 
side, and looked up into his face with a puz- 
zled and rather sad expression. 
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"We are all changed to-day," she said; 
" some evil power must have come too near us. 
You are angry with me, Charlie San, and I am 
angry with myself for something I do not 
understand. And O Bassan has been calling 
me a disobedient child, and crying till her poor 
eyes are all red. And I came to find the Bosan 
to ask him to talk to her; and he is away, and 
the temple is closed. Altogether, things are 
very troublesome." And she knit her brow 
in a whimsical frown at the perversities of 
fate. 

Barrington's anger melted away at this 
renewal of her confidence. "Why does she 
call you disobedient, Him6 San?" he asked. 
"Is it because of me? " 

Her eyes flashed as she answered: "Yes; 
it is because of you ! Does it hurt her if I sail 
with you in your boat, and if you teach me to 
sing your songs ? Do I work less hard because 
I have been happy for a few hours ? I have no 
friends — but you. I am the poorest, loneUest 
girl in Enoshima. I have never wanted to be 
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with the boys and girls of the village, I have 
only wanted to take care of O Bassan, and love 
her, and now she says I am breaking her 
heart. Why is everything so difficult all at 
once? I cannot understand; I cannot under- 
stand!" 

She had too much self-control to weep, but 
her voice shook with suppressed vehemence, 
and the few childUke words told the man many 
things which had not been clear to him till now. 
Poor Him6, her fate was a strange one; some- 
thing, perhaps the unconscious pride of her 
masterful foreign blood, had made her hold 
aloof from her mother's people, yet to one of 
these had she been tossed by destiny's caprice, 
to one of these she was bound by every tie of 
kindness and gratitude. Now her heart had 
answered the call that must perforce sound 
earlier or later — the call of her father's race; 
and every old prejudice and blind hatred rose 
up in those who sheltered her, to bid her turn 
from it, as from the voice of her worst enemy. 
No wonder the poor child was shaken and dis- 
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mayed at the torrent of contending forces 
suddenly let loose around her. 

Barrington was ashamed of his recent self- 
pity. The time had come already when he 
could do something for Him€. 

" Will you take me to see the O Bassan ? " 
he said very gently. "I think, Him6 San, that 
my talk will do her as much good as that of 
your friend the priest, and I have many things 
to say to her and to you. Come, will you show 
me the way?" 

Him6 looked frightened. "Sakura San is a 
little afraid of foreigners!" she said apologet- 
ically. 

"She will soon see that that is foolish," Bar- 
rington rephed; "and in the end she will be 
glad, for I have something good to tell her," 

Him6 gave way, and they went slowly up the 
terraced pathways, whose inner wall of rich 
soil and lichened rock was all a dewy mantle of 
fern and moss. Here and there a stone lantern 
or a decaying Torii showed that they were on 
the way to a holy spot — and, indeed, the earth 
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t was trodden hard by pilgrims' feet. But the 

outer edge of the brown road was only fringed 

by low-growing myrtle and fern, under whose 

SX^ green carpet the precipice fell sheer from ter- 

"Jp race to terrace, and ended in the small rock- 

f<f bound harbour crowded with fishing vessels. 

Beyond, the eye was free to follow the circUng 

gulls above the low line of shifting dunes that 

marks the mainland shore. 

Barrington's mind was more at rest now, and 
he could appreciate the lovely scene, which was 
new to him, as he had not visited Enoshima's 
landward side before, and it was something of 
a surprise to find himself, with scarcely a 
transition, in the comparative darkness of the 
grove which crowns the summit of the hill. 
Here were only the shadowy tents of the ilex 
and the pine, deep-roofed and silent, keeping 
guard above a carved stone enclosure and a 
ruined temple. In this realm of eternal twi- 
light the air was sharply aromatic with the 
scent of spicy cone and oozing bahn, and the 

silence so complete that the cracking of a 
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branch or the fall of ripe pine nuts from some 
bursting sheath called forth a haunting echo 
from the ghostly temple doors. 

Him6 knew it well, and smiled as Charlie 
looked at her questioningly. "The answering 
spirit lives in the temple," she said, "but he 
hurts no one. Come, I will show you where 
to speak best with him." And she led the man 
to a corner of the marble balustrade where a 
square pillar rose five or six feet above the 
railing. "Now," she said, "call whom you 
like, and the spirit will answer." 

"I will call you," said Barrington, looking 
down at her. She was so like the spirit of a 
twilight herself, with her misty draperies, her 
pure face, and deep sweet eyes. Her hand 
was laid on his arm with unconscious 
friendliness, and he enclosed it in his, and 
called: "Him^, dear Him6!" The answer 
came, ghostly sweet and clear: "Dear 
Him6." 

"Now, say my name, Just for this once ! " 
he whispered, stooping closer to her. His 
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sacrifice was becoming more difficult every 
moment. 

But Him6 was trembling a little. "Not to- 
day," she replied; "I dare not." 

" Why ? " he asked, puzzled at her serious- 
ness. 

"Never mind now," she said, "I will tell you 
some other time. Now we must go to Sakura 
San. Let me go on a little in front, that I may 
prepare her, and then you can follow. But 
please," and again her small hand lay on his 
arm, eager to arrest his attention, "please be 
very gentle and patient with poor O Bassan. 
She is old, and has suffered, and I love her 
best in all the world." 

For the second time in his life Barrington 
bent his head and kissed the gentle hand in a 
silent transport of love and loyalty. Him6 
knew that the action meant she could trust 
him, and she sped forward like a grey- winged 
bird flying low beneath the trees. 
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CHAPTER VII 
® JSasean is Comforted 



■w^ARRINGTON waited where 
^^r Him€ had left him, for some ten 
^•'^'Sfey^'-^- ^ minutes, and then walked 

slowly on, thinking that she must now have 
had full time to prepare Sakura for his 
visit. He could not mistake the road to 
the cottage, for there was but the one track, 
leading, by sharp degrees, down past ir- 
regular* terraces all flooded with the heat and 
glory of the setting sun, sinking now through 
level crimson bars that parted the blue and 
gold of the upper sky from the purple and 
rose of the murmuring sea. 

After the darkness of the grove the 
was almost dazzling on the open 
hillside, and Barrington shaded 

his eyes with his hands and looked for 
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cottage, whose aspect he knew well enough 
from below. Ah, there it was, its rough boards 
flaming in orange light, and the yellow sand 
before the door shifting like loose gold dust 
in the fitful breeze. 

There was no sign of Him6 or the O Bassan, 
and the screens, usually left wide open during 
the day, were closed Charlie wondered a 
little, and came closer, stepping gently, and 
listening for voices to tell him where were those 
he sought. As he drew near he heard low 
murmurs, and then a sound of weeping, com- 
ing from the other side of the cottage, where a 
weather-beaten bamboo fence enclosed a tiny 
yard. He skirted the fence, and reached a 
crazy gate, which stood half open, and showed 
him the back of the house, with its low verandah 
seat. Here Sakura was sitting, weeping bit- 
terly, her face hidden in her hands, while Himg, 
kneeling beside her, seemed to be attempting in 
vain to comfort her. 

Barrington drew back and stood irresolute 

for a moment, and Him^'s voice spoke in im- 
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ploring accents. "Dear O Bassan, pray, 
pray tell me why you weep. It is not good at 
your honourable age. Is it on my unworthy 
account ? Oh, you know I would never grieve 
you. I see I was wrong, and I will never 
disobey you again. I meant no harm, there 
was no wrong, but I will not go out with Charlie 
San in his boat any more. Oh, pray stop cry- 
ing, or you will break my heart." 

Charlie could not see that the girl had taken 
the old woman's hands and drawn them down 
in her own; he could not see the face of despair 
which met Him^'s frightened gaze ; but he heard 
Sakura's answer, and every word seemed to 
add to the burden of old wrong-doing which 
he had set. himself to clear away. 

"Thou art of his people, poor child," the old 
woman was saying. " Such an one as this man 
was thy father, who married thy mother and 
deserted her, so that she drowned herself in 
the sea to end her misery. Is it thy fault if 
thou answer when one of thy father's race calls 
to thee? This thing is beyond our compre- 
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*_ hending, being the order of thy destiny. And 






I would that Haru had drowned thee with her 
when thou wast an innocent babe rather than 
have let thee hve to suffer as she suffered! 

5L May the soul of the man her husband bum in 

/? hell for ever! " 

Hime sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing. 
"Curse not my father to me, Sakura San," 
she cried. "I am his daughter, and, living or 
dead, he shall have respect and good words 
where I stand. May the gods deal kindly with 
him for ever." 

Barrington passed through the gate and ad- 
vanced towards the two women. Him€ had 
her back to him, and could not see his approach, 
but the old woman stared at him with a new 
terror in her eyes. Suddenly she gave a cry, 
and threw herself forward into Him6's arms, 
hiding her face on the girl's shoulder, and 
trembling in every limb. 

" What is it, O Bassan ? " Himg asked. " I 
did not mean to frighten you; indeed, I did 
not!" 
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"He has heard. He has come to punish 
me," moaned Sakura, persuaded that the man 
who stood before her was the enemy whom she 
had been consigning to eternal torment. Even 
the priest had been startled by Charlie's hke- 
ness to his uncle, and the old woman was too 
distracted to reason her own terrors away, 

Barrington came and stood beside the two, 
looking down on them, with great pity in his 
heart for Sakura, and for Him6 something 
sweeter than either love or pity — the approval 
that leapt up to applaud her spirit and loyalty. 
When the girl saw him, all the pain went out of 
her face, giving place to relief and tenderness. 
She kept one arm round the poor trembling 
woman, and stretched out a hand to Charlie in 
mute confidence. He had taught her to greet 
him thus. 

It was Him6 who broke the silence. " Speak 
to my dear O Bassan, Charlie San," she said; 
" tell her she has nothing to fear from you for 
herself or for me." 

"Will you listen to me, please, Sakura San? " 
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said Barrington in his clear, slow Japanese. 
"I have good things to say, and your venerable 
heart shall be comforted." 

Sakura raised her head and looked at him in 
surprise, and as if unconvinced of his identity. 
He sat down on the step beside her, and went 
on, keeping her eyes fixed on him by his own 
compelling gaze, and smiling reassuringly as he 
spoke: "Yes, I have only good things to tell 
you; and you must not treat me as an enemy. 
There was a man long ago, who was my 
father's brother, and I carry his name." 

Poor O Bassan's face relaxed, and she heaved 
a sigh of relief. Hime looked at Charlie, with, 
questioning eyes and parted lips. A great 
fear was upon her of what was still to come; 
she put up her hand, as if to ward ofiE the next 
word. 

But Gharlie took the hand in his own and 

held it while he went on speaking to Sakura. 

"This man, my father's brother, came to 

Enoshima, and took a girl of your people." 

"To be his wife," interrupted the old woman 
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tremulously; "and he was cruel, and left her, 
and she died." 

"He also died," said Charlie; "and I and 
this maid are left." 

He ceased, and rising suddenly, walked 
away from the women. A storm of emotion 
had broken over him, and he could only master 
it alone. They waited, gazing after him, 
silently. He passed out through the gate, and 
came round to the front of the house, where he 
stood for many minutes looking out with un- 
seeing eyes upon the darkening sea. This 
was the crisis, then. Duty had changed her 
name since the morning. It had seemed to 
him that she bade him put Hime in possession 
of her father's fortune, and leave her to choose 
a mate, who, honour had cried, must not 
be himself. Why? Because their positions 
were reversed? Because he, penniless, must 
not marry the heiress of a fortune he had 
thought his own? It was not anxiety for 
Hime's welfare which had prompted that de- 
cision. It was fear — fear lest she should dream 
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he had loved money and not her; fear of 
what might be thought or said of him. She 
loved him; he knew it so well now. The 
.Httle hand that had lain so gladly in his told 
him so; the sweet eyes that had turned so 
confidingly to him but now told him that the 
young heart was his and would be his for ever. 
He loved her; ah! he knew how well. He 
would have been proud to work for her all his 
life. And she had no one but him. Who 
would ever understand her as he did, cherish 
her as he would, teach her all she still needed 
to learn, as he would teach her, tenderly, joy- 
fully, reverently? Once more he asked him- 
self honestly: In which direction lay the 
truest happiness for Hime, without reference 
to his own feelings? What would the wisest 
and most loving of parents or friends choose 
for her? Would they not gladly give her to 
an honest man who knew and loved her, whom 
she knew and loved ? He had put himself to 
the proof; he had been willing to leave her and 

go away alone, should it have been necessary 
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for her happiness. Now he could dare to give 
her that happiness; and, since his own was 
thus decreed, to take his own, and bless kind 
Heaven's decrees that, a few hours since, had 
seemed to bid him mourn and now most clearly 
bade him to rejoice. 

He turned, and found Him^ and Sakura 
standing behind him on the threshold. 

"Sakura San," he said, "you must hear the 
rest now. I have told you that Him^'s father 
is dead. She and I are left. Hime is not poor 
but rich. I think I came here to set the old 
wrong right. If you will give her to me I will 
never leave her, but will care for her tenderly 
all my life ; ay, and for you also, who have so 
faithfully cherished her." He looked at Him6, 
and the girl's face turned ashy white, and she 
leant against the lintel for support. Charhe 
longed to take her into his arms, but he knew 
with whom he had to deal. The old woman 
must be satisfied that he was not such an one 
as his uncle. When she had accepted him he 
would let his Him^ speak. But he came and 



stood close to her. Then he went on: "Be- 
hold my face, Sakura San, and listen to my 
words, for they are true. Give Him6 to me, 
and no sorrow shall ever come near her, and 
her mother's soul shall rest in peace beholding 
her child's happiness." 

Sakura raised her head and stared at the 
young man with slowly awakening joy. It 
was impossible to mistake the earnest truth of 
his voice and of his words. That other man 
had never spoken thus, had never looked into 
her face with this deep, honest glance, which 
carried such confidence into her simple soul. 
She opened her lips to speak, but ere the words 
could pass her lips Hm6 stepped forward and 
stood before them both. 

"It is I who must answer this, O Bassan," 

she said in a low but firm voice. "I alone 

know what this noble gentleman is offering 

me out of the greatness of his heart. Do you 

think I will take it? Do you think I will be 

so base as to let him make an ignorant beggar 

girl his wife ? Charhe San, there is no mating 
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between the roadside dust and the stars in the 
sky. I will not let even you be poor to make 
me rich. Go your way. You have done 
me honour enough. I shall remember; and 
when I meet my mother's spirit I will tell her 
that now she may forgive. Oh, dearest, great- 
est, kindest, go, go! " And she sank down on 
the step and buried her face in her hands, 
shuddering with the effort of her renun- 
ciation. 

But Charlie bent down over her and laid his 
hand on her head with unspeakable tender- 
ness and reverence. "My dear," he said, "I 
shall never give you up. You have shown me 
the most beautiful thing in the world, and you 
must help me to keep it for ever." 

Sakura San rose and passed silently into the 
house. To her, as once before to the old 
priest, had come the softening of a risen mem- 
ory, dim, ghostly *sweet, out of the vanished 
dawn of youth. 

Hime raised her head, and saw that she 
was alone with the man for whom her heart 
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cried out, from whom the very greatness of 
her love must divide her. 

"How can I keep you? How can I let you 
go? " she cried, her words thrilling up from 
golden wells of tenderness. 

"No one will ask you, little love," he mur- 
mured, laying his cheek to hers and drawing 
her very close to him. "I am master now, 
Himd; do you know that we are going to be 
very, very happy? " 

She looked up at him with newborn passion 
in her eyes; but her lips were set and her 
lovely face almost stern. " You shall be happy, 
beloved; that is enough. Now you must go. 
No," she cried sharply, "do not go yet; stay 
a httle longer with your poor Hime. It may 
be long " 

"No, Him^," he said; "a short time now, 
only a short time, and then nothing shall ever 
separate us again." 

She did not answer, nor did she draw away 
from him yet. The quick southern night 
crept up to them out of the sea; overhead the 
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stars came out, slowly at first and one by one, 
then faster and thicker, till their silver tra- 
ceries of crown and cross and mystic lyre had 
arched the heavens, and all the infinite deep 
of the firmament was one fathomless network 
of tender, pulsing light. 

"Come down to the shore with me, Him6," 
said Barrington suddenly. 

"Not to-night, beloved," she answered. 
"Farewell." 

Then she slipped away from him and 
entered the house. 



Charlie stayed at the inn that night, and 
early the next day returned to Horiuchi. Na- 
kayama was waiting for him, and as he entered, 
looked at his watch. 

"Plenty of time to make the 12.10 to Yoko- 
hama," said the Japanese. "I thought you 
would want to go to the Consulate to-day, so 
I ordered the kurumas to take us to the station. 
Tiffin is ready now." 
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"Good," replied Barrington; "you always 
do the right thing." 

"Very good of you to say so," returned the 
other, much pleased at his friend's approval. 

They "made" the 12.10, and reached 
Yokohama an hour later. The Vice-Consul 
was in his office, having just come back from 
his midday meal, and he made his visitors very 
welcome. 

"That was before my time," he said when 
asked about the records of Mr Barrington's 
marriage; "but if it took place here, it will be 
in the register." And he began to turn over 
the dusty ledgers till he had found the one of 
the date required. 

Charhe leaned over him eagerly as he 
searched its pages. 

"Here it is," said the official, pointing to 
some entries under the head of " Marriages of 
British Subjects in Japan." 

A few lines and two or three signatures told 

the story. It corroborated that of the old 

priest — Him6 was George Barrington's only 
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child. But Charlie was not dismayed at the 
confirmation of that fact; Him^ herself filled 
his mental vision; other things had lost their 
importance just now. 

He read on mechanically, expecting to find 
some other official record on the next line, but 
its contents brought a surprise which recalled 
him to himself. In brackets below the last 
signature were these words: "The said George 
Barrington made his will on this day, and 
gave it into the keeping of H. B. M. Vice- 
Consul in this place." 

"Could you find this, do you think?" 
Charlie asked, pointing to the words. "It 
should be here, I suppose." 

"Of course," said the other man a little 
testily, "it is here, if it has not been re- 
claimed ; but it may take a bit of finding, you 
know." 

It did take a "bit of finding," necessitating 
the opening of various safes and strong boxes, 
but it was produced at last, and put into 
Charlie's hands. 
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He opened it with a sense of something like 
remorse at his recent hard judgments of his 
dead relative. The strange, indolent man had, 
after all, taken the trouble to secure his neph- 
ew's future, for in this document it was set 
forth that if any claim were ever put forward 
by a child of his marriage with Ham Take- 
mitsu, the child was to receive the sum of 
five thousand pounds out of the personalty 
of his estate, while the remainder of his prop- 
erty of every description was left uncon- 
ditionally to his nephew, Charles Bar- 
rington. 

Nakayama was standing beside his friend, 
and the Vice-Consul tactfully withdrew to a 
little distance, seeing that they seemed to 
wish to speak of private affairs. It was from 
him that the Japanese had obtained the 
recommendation which gave him the post of 
teacher to Barrington. 

"It is all very wise and right," the latter was 

thinking; "the poor old man made things safe 

for her and for me, and though I believe I 
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should not have cared much now which way 
it went, still, I am glad. I can do more for her 
than she could ever have done for herself with 
it. Yes; I am glad." 

He glanced up, to see a furrow on Naka- 
yama's brow. "It is a great deal too much," 
said the teacher, with evident ill humour. 
"Fifty thousand yen to a shell gatherer! Why, 
she will never be able to spend it in her hfe." 
And he turned away and looked out of the 
window, inwardly repining at the caprices of 
fate, which showered gold on beggars and left 
scholars and Samurai to wring a hard living 
out of their own exertions. What could he 
not have done with fifty thousand yen ! Goyet- 
su should have travelled all over the world, 
should have had the best education that money 
could give, and there would still have been 
enough to enable his elder brother to buy that 
pretty house in Akabane as a home for himself 
and that gentle girl whom he had so long 
desired to make his wife, and whom, for fear 
of weakening his own purpose of sending 
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Goyetsu to America, he had refrained from 
visiting since he had been earning his present 
fine salary. Well, it could not be helped, and 
it was the part of a coward and a weakling to 
envy the good luck of others. He had long 
coveted the post of professor of history at the 
Uyeno University in Tokyo. The present 
professor of the chair was about to resign, and 
hopes had been held out to Nakayama "of 
becoming his successor. The nomination would 
crown all his aspirations at once; but he 
dared not let himself think too much of that 
— there were other candidates better fitted for 
it, as he modestly told himself. Whatever 
Nakayama's faults might be, conceit was 
certainly not among them. 

He quickly shook off his depression, and 
turned to Barrington with his usual bright 
smile. 

"I am so glad you are to have no trouble," 
he said cheerily. "This money left to Him6 
will not make much difference to you, will 
it?" 
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"Not a bit," said Barrington. "Come 
home with me, and we will go and tell her all 
about it." 

That afternoon, as they sat once more on 
the long chairs in the verandah, Charlie told 
Nakayama that he intended to marry his 
cousin. 

The professor was frankly dismayed. " She 
will be a terrible disappointment to you," he 
said; "her prettiness will fade, and you will 
find yourself tied for life to an ignorant woman 
who will never understand one of your thoughts. 
There are EngUshmen who have married 
Japanese ladies, of good education (as women's 
education goes with us), and I have heard how 
they complain. There is no intellectual com- 
panionship, they say. A model wife, a careful 
housekeeper, a devoted mother for their 
children, all this seems to be of no value at aU 
in their eyes, and no doubt yea will judge as 
they do." 

"Those are qualities pretty hard to find 

among Englishwomen to-day," replied Charlie 
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a little flippantly. "I assure you I should 
value them very highly." 

"But I was speaking of ladies," Nakayama 
persisted, with a slight tremor in his voice, for 
he was thinking of the girl in Tokyo, "not of 
peasants. They have not the same qualities 
at all. Oh, I fear you are preparing much 
unhappiness for yourself, and I am just sorry — 
real sorry, Barrington." 

"Please remember, my friend," replied the 
other a little haughtily, "that this girl's name 
is the same as my own. A great injustice has 
been done her in allowing her to grow up in 
such surroundings, even if they were those 
most natural to her mother." 

"I beg your pardon," said Nakayama; 
"frankly, I had forgotten the fact. And I 
hope you will not be offended if I say that I 
believe more in environment than in heredity 
in these cases." 

"I am not in the least offended," Charlie 

answered; "I know how thoroughly you have 

thrown yourself into my interests. I should 
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never have got to the bottom of this thing so 
quickly without you. But I want you to 
understand that Him^ is very young; we can 
take a Uttle time, and let her learn the few 
things still wanting to her, and she is so intel- 
ligent that she will learn joyfully and rapidly. 
And in one way I ought not to reproach those 
poor old people who have brought her up. She 
is utterly untouched by any lowering influences, 
and she has been kept altogether apart from 
other people of that class. There is nothing 
to forget, except hardship, and nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, to unlearn." 

"Well, you know your business best," said 
Nakayama, still somewhat doubtfully; "and 
if I have ventured to advise, you know it is only 
because I want you to have nothing but hap- 
piness in your future Ufe; marriage is a mighty 
serious thing, sir." 

And with that he went off to bed; but 

Charlie sat long into the night, thinking of the 

past, tracing the strange, strong threads of 

destiny which had been leading him on through 
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4_ a seemingly meaningless maze of events to this 

happy summer night, when he could look 

southwards over the heaving star-dappled sea 

^1^ towards the spot where his cousin, Him^ the 

ja shell girl, lay and dreamed of her English lover. 
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UT Him6 was not dreaming that 
night. Not for a moment did she 
relapse into the blessed state in 
which the hardest facts are 
fancies to be laughed away, 
■"~~~~~~~' when the gyves of life fall off 
and leave no scar, when the cripple can 
dance, the blind see, when the music- 
dumb hear themselves singing songs of 
unimagined sweetness, and the beggar child 
' threads the stars on strings and hangs them 
round her neck. 

No; Himd lay wide awake, staring at the 
blinking pith wick in the old lantern, and 
praying with trembling of heart, for some clear 
light on a new and thorny road. That the 
road must be travelled by her shrinking 
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feet she had no doubt at all. She did not play 
with her resolve, but the task of carrying it out 
without giving pain to others was exercising 
her mind to straining point; and beneath that 
acute perplexity was a terrible sense of be- 
reavement, growing deeper with the passing 
hours. It was as if she were voluntarily feel- 
ing the edge of a sharp sword waiting to fall 
upon her when the hour should strike. 

She had thought the question out as she sat 
beside Barrington in the quiet evening hour. 
During the silence, which only spoke to him of 
hearts at rest, she had seen and recognised 
what seemed to be her duty to the man she 
loved. Its first command had reached her 
intuitively when she cried out that he was not 
for her nor she for him. Afterwards the dear- 
ness of his presence, the sense of his tenderness 
and goodness to her had come over her with 
such impelling force that for a moment she had 
doubted her own right to turn away from the 
proffered happiness. Then she had looked 
down at her threadbare garments and her worn 
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sandals; she laid her hand on Charlie's, and 

noted how brown it looked against his. He 

stooped and kissed the dehcate fingers, but 

she had made up her mind that he should do 

so no more. To her humihty he appeared a 

great man, and she was a peasant child who 

would have had to starve or beg long ago but 

for the gracious largess of the sea. Charlie's 

words about her future wealth she took as an 

indication of his desire to bestow it upon her — 

a gift to be refused even as she must refuse the 

infinitely more precious one of his love. In 

her own eyes she was not raised above her 

poverty by the fact that a gentleman had been 

her father; the conditions of her own past and 

present were all that she could count with, and 

by these she and her lover were, indeed, set far 

apart as roadside dust and star in sky. In her 

the pure instincts of a nature untainted by pride 

or covetousness cried out that in their union 

some fundamental law of justice would be 

outraged; in the man the awakening of the 

higher self had produced precisely the opposite 
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effect. He had Kved till now in an atmosphere 
where love of comfort and riches, self-indul- 
gence (none the less deadening for being merely 
intellectual) had temporarily dulled his per- 
ceptions and falsified his appreciations; his 
love for this poor, single-hearted child had 
suddenly revealed to him that the most precious 
things in this world are those in whose making 
the world has had the least part; and he grasped 
at "the naked cleanUness of truth" with a joy 
that no other apprehending had ever brought 
him yet. It seemed as if the very meeting 
of these two souls must be the signal for a 
fresh parting of their ways. 

During the day that CharUe spent in going 
to Yokohama, Himd made her plans, and pre- 
pared to put them into execution at once. 
Akibara the priest came to the cottage in the 
morning (he had reached home too late to do 
so the night before), and told Sakura how 
delighted he was with the success of his mission. 
He was a Uttle disappointed to find that Bar- 

rington had forestalled him n disclosing his 
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relationship to Hime's father; but the old 
man dwelt joyously on the hope of a provision 
for the girl, which Nakayama had conveyed 
to him. The interview with Barrington had 
greatly allayed his fears as to the young man's 
intentions towards Him6 — even a foreigner, he 
believed, would respect a girl who was nearly 
related to him — and also there was something 
in Charlie's face and manner which, even in 
the Bosan's limited judgment, showed that 
he was not the selfish, unscrupulous pleasure- 
seeker that Hime's protectors had supposed 
him to be. 

"No," said Akibara as he and Sakura dis- 
cussed matters on the old bench under the 
shadow of the eaves; "this is an honest man, 
whatever his uncle may have been. And now, 
O Bassan, if he gives the child a dowry we will 
very soon find a good husband for her, I saw 
a young man in Kamakura." 

"But," exclaimed Sakura, "he wishes to 

marry her himself. He said so last night." 

"That would not be right," Akibara replied 
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quickly; "he would always despise her be- 
cause he had found her poor and ignorant; 
and as for his parents, they would make her 
life miserable. What rich people would care to 
have a shell gatherer for a daughter-in-law ? " 

"Their customs are dififerent," the old 
woman declared. "In their godless country 
it seems that the daughter-in-law owes no duty 
to her husband's parents, and is not even taken 
to live in their house. Ham told me all about 
it." 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the priest asked a question. "Does Himg 
wish to marry this man ? " 

"She will not speak much of him," Sakura 

rephed, " and yet she has some love for him — 

that we have seen. I think she fears the 

greatness of his riches. When he spoke of 

wedding her she seemed angry, and said she 

would have naught of it, that it would bring 

shame on him to marry a shell gatherer, and 

she would never be his wife." 

" She is right ! " said Akibara with conviction. 
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"We must find a husband for her among our 
own people. Why should she go to a foreigner, 
who will take her away to his own country, 
and leave your old age desolate ? " 

Hirni was sorting and washing shells within 
the house, and every word of their talk came to 
her through the crazy shutter and thin paper 
screen. At the last speech her eyes filled with 
tears. Must poor O Bassan's age, indeed, be 
desolate ? If Him^ stayed, then Him6 would 
certainly find herself married to the young man 
from Kamakura, or some other unknown per- 
son, within a very short time. Barrington she 
had renounced for his own sake; and, though 
she believed she had strength to hold to her 
decision, she dared not allow herself to recon- 
sider it. As for a girl's choosing to Uve and die 
unwed, such a course was so outside of human 
experience that she could not hope to be allowed 
to follow it. In time it was certain that O 
Bassan and Akibara San would dispose of her 
liberty to some decent man; and meanwhile 
she must continue to earn money for O Bassan, 



and at the same time keep herself out of Bar- 
rington's way. If she could but disappear for ■ 
a short time, if she could conceal herself from 
him, he would forget, he would leave the 
country, and Him6 could return to the mem- 
ory-haunted cottage, and take care of Sakura 
again. If the unwelcome suitor of the future 
wished for any success, he would have to prom- 
ise that O Bassan should live with her child 
for always; but even this prospect brought 
small relief. "I shall not be able to help 
hating him," she said to herself while she 
worked rapidly and nervously at her shell- 
sorting; "and in the hour when O Bassan dies 
I will kill myself. I must not till then." 

This was all so terrible that Him6 was con- 
strained to lay her shells down carefully, 
cover her face with her sleeve, and weep bit- 
terly, though very silently, for fear that the two 
sitting outside should hear. 

Yes; she must go away. If she saw Bar- 

rington once more her resolution might break 

down. But how to depart without causing 
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grief and anxiety to O Bassan? That was a 
difficult question; and yet she must act at 
once, for Charlie would certainly come back 
to Enoshima to-morrow. She decided at any 
rate to take her little stock of shells into the 
town, so as not to leave Sakura without money. 
Then she would try and take service some- 
where on the mainland for the remaining 
weeks of the summer. Thus she could remain 
concealed, and earn money which she would 
send to Sakura, with a message to say she was 
well, and would soon return. It seemed easy 
enough to her inexperience to carry out the 
simple plan, and she never doubted of her 
success in finding employment wherever she 
should ask for it. 

So she rose and dressed herself very neatly, 
and washed away all traces of her tears. When 
she came out of the cottage her face was 
smiling, her hair smooth, her best sash wound 
round her slender figure and tied in a big loop 
at the back. Altogether she looked trim and 
sweet, and anything but sad. 
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She passed the old folk with a cheerful 
greeting and a word of explanation as to her 
errand, and their eyes followed her as she 
disappeared where the path ran in under the 
trees, a few hundred yards farther on. Even 
the passing of her bright young presence 
beside them seemed to have cheered those 
faithful, timorous old hearts. 

" But we need not marry her just yet, all the 
same, Akibara San!" said Sakura, looking 
after the child. 

"Well, no — ^perhaps not just yet," he mur- 
mured in tones of relief. 

An hour or two later Him6 had sold her 
shells, and was mounting the steep path which 
leads to the inn of The Golden Tortoise, the 
little wind-swept fane of peace, embowered in 
trees, where so many weary travellers from 
East and West have found rest from pilgrimage 
for a few enchanted weeks — ^weeks never to 
be forgotten when the wanderer's feet are set 
once more on the dusty highways of life. 

Him6 sometimes lingered there for a moment 
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to watch the foreign ladies, in their strange 
dresses and high-heeled shoes, climbing the 
slippery lacquered stairway or leaning over 
the balconies and talking their shrill, unintel- 
ligible talk. 

The landlady was a kind, bustling body, 
who sometimes gave Him^ a Uttle present of 
cakes for O Bassan, sometimes asked her to 
undertake an errand in the village, for which 
she had no messenger free. To-day there was 
much doing in the small hotel, and Himd saw 
that O Ko San looked hot and flustered as 
she crossed and recrossed the kitchen, which 
stood open to the road. 

" Can I', be of any assistance to you ? " the 
girl asked, coming close to the entrance. " You 
seem very busy, O Ko San. Is there no one to 
help you ? " 

"No, indeed," replied the much tried woman, 
"the maid went away to be married this morn- 
ing. Heartless creature to leave me like this, 
in the middle of the summer season! And I 
sent my son off to fetch fruit and vegetables 
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hours ago, and the young good-for-nothing 
has never returned. And here am I, with three 
dinners to get for different parties upstairs. 
It is distracting!" 

"Let me help you," said Him^; "I know as 
much as that maid knew, at any rate. Will 
you lend me an apron, please ? " 

"Can you really stay till this evening?" 
asked O Ko San, with a broad smile of pleas- 
ure. "Well, nobody was ever more welcome. 
You do me a great kindness." 

Himd threw herself into the breach, and in 

haK-an-hour was entrusted with a tray to be 

taken up to the large room at the end of the 

upstairs verandah. She reached the place 

without shpping on the alarmingly polished 

staircase, and found that the party to whom it 

had been assigned consisted of a Japanese 

gentleman with his wife and daughter. The 

latter was a pretty, delicate-looking girl, who, 

when Him^ entered, was leaning against a 

pillar of the verandah and gazing out with a 

wistful glance, which at once attracted the 
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sympathy of warm-hearted Him6. As she 
waited on the trio, with a simple apology for 
her inexperience, she looked more than once 
at the young lady's face, and her own sorrow 
seemed to tell her the nature of the other girl's 
trouble. 

"I fear the young lady does not like the 
food," she said, as the girl refused some fish 
soup which O Ko San had always found very ac- 
ceptable to tired travellers, " or is it my clumsy 
waiting ? " Him6 added, remembering that an 
attendant was expected to entertain those to 
whom she ministered. "Your kindness must 
pardon my shortcomings. I am helping O Ko 
San because she is all alone. Her maid has 
gone away to be married." 

"To be married ? " asked the girl, looking up 
with sudden interest. "How happy she must 
be if he is a good man." 

Before Him€ had time to answer, the father 

and mother interchanged a quick glance, and 

began to speak both at once — one, of the 

delightful dish of Enoshima crabs which Him€ 
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had set before them; the other of the fine view 
from the balcony, apparently none the less ad- 
mired because the speaker's back was turned 
to it at that moment. Evidently the elders 
were anxious to change the subject, and Himd 
feared that in her good will to fill her part she 
must have said something unfortunate. 

O Ko San's shrill voice was heard calling for 
her below, and she slipped away to be given 
more trays for other rooms. As she went 
backwards and forwards, making herself of 
great use to the overworked hostess, she pon- 
dered on what she had seen upstairs. That 
poor girl was sad, had lost her lover, perhaps. 

Ah, Him6 was sorry for her! There were 
things that seemed very hard for girls to bear. 
When her serving was over she went and gath- 
ered a spray of jessamine from a pillar that 
was all wreathed with it and took it to the upper 
chamber. Flowers were always sweet, whether 
one were gay or sad, she reflected, and, perhaps, 
the girl would like it. She crept gently along 
the balcony and peeped into the open room to 
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see if the guests were still there. The elders 
had gone out, and the daughter was alone. She 
was sitting on a cushion, with her back to the 
window, and as Him6's shadow fell on the mats 
she slipped something inside her dress, and 
turned round, looking a little disturbed. 

Her face was sweet and modest but very sad. 
She was dressed in a robe of soft grey silk, with 
a beautiful blue and gold sash, and every 
detail of the elaborate costume was rich in ma- 
terial and faultless in taste. It could be seen at 
a glance that she was the child of wealthy and 
devoted parents. 

Him6 paused, fearing now that her visit 
might be inopportune ; but at sight of her the 
girl's face brightened, and she rose to her feet. 

Him6 held out the flowers shyly. "I 
thought you might like them," she said; "they 
smell sweet." 

The other came close to her and took the 

little offering and held it to her face. Then 

she coked up with a smile at the giver, who 

was taller than she. "How kind you are. I 
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like them so much!" she said. "Please stop 
and talk to me. I was too tired to go out, and 
I promised my mother I would sleep for a 
little. But I cannot sleep, I cannot sleep! " 
she exclaimed, with a sudden passionate turn of 
her head. Then she went on, more calmly: 

"What is your name? I hope it is a pretty 
one." 

"Why?" inquired Him6, surprised at the 
question. 

"It should be, you see," returned her new 
friend, looking at her critically, yet approv- 
ingly. "I knew you were not the maid as 
soon as you came in. Servants do not have 
faces hke yours. Come and sit down, and let 
us talk." 

She sank down on her little pile of silk 
cushions, and Him6 sat beside her. It was 
the time when every one was resting, and O 
Ko San would not require any assistance for an 
hour or two to come. 

"I am less than a servant," said Him€, 

"I am only a shell gatherer; and the maid 
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was more fortunate than I, though it is true 
she had a face hke a sak6 tub, round and 
brown! She is marrying a fisherman, and 
she will not sleep very well on stormy nights; 
but, then, they do not all get drowned. There 
are some quite old ones down on the beach." 
She talked on, a little at random, rernember- 
ing the interest the girl had shown when the 
maid's marriage was mentioned. 

"Well, she will have some happiness to 
remember at least," said the young lady, 
with a sigh. Then she went on: "But you 
have not told me your name ? " 

"I am called Him^," the other replied, 
"and I live with Sakura San on the other side 
of the hill. It is much more beautiful there, 
for there are no other houses, and we have 
all the sea to look at, and we have a cool 
breeze every night. Perhaps your honourable 
parents would permit you to come and see 
the view, and then you could rest in our un- 
worthy dwelUng for a little." 

"I should like that," said the girl. "My 
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name is Tetsu. I do not look much like iron, 
do I ? " she added, smiling and holding out 
her thin little hands for Him^ to see. 

"Have you been ill?" asked Him6 with 
sympathy. "Oh, you will get quite strong 
here; the air is fine." 

"It cannot cure me," Tetsu said; "my 
sickness is of the heart." 

"Ah, I am sorry," Him^ commented gently. 
"I know, I know how hard that is to bear." 

"It is intolerable!" cried the other, with 
the sudden rebellion of a spoilt child. "My 
parents are so kind and good to me that they 
would give me the sun if they could get it for 
me. But the only thing I want they cannot 
give me!" She looked away, and a tear 
rolled down her cheek. 

"What is it that you desire, O Tetsu San?" 

asked Him6. "If your parents cannot give 

it to you surely it is something that you should 

not have. It must grieve them to see you 

fretting for it." 

"Shall I tell you what I wish for?" Tetsu 
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said, leaning towards Hini6 and speaking 
very low. "It is a good, noble man whom 
I love — oh, much more than you can under- 
stand. And he desires to marry me — he has 
wished it for years — and he will not, he will 
not! I am consumed with my grief, Him^ 
San, and I shall certainly kill myself if it con- 
tinues." 

"But I do not understand!" exclaimed 
Him^, looking puzzled. "He wishes to marry 
you, and he will not? There must be some 
mistake, some strange mistake." 

"A great mistake, indeed," Tetsu replied. 
"I am an only child, and my dear father is 
rich. He would adopt my husband, and 
love him like his own son. But this young 
man is a Samurai, while we are only mer- 
chants. How can he give up an honourable 
name and take a more obscure one? He is 
poor, and has a young brother to maintain. 
How can a Samurai take a merchant's money 
and live on it, knowing that his friends will 
scorn h'Tn for doing so? Oh, that I were a 
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poor girl like you, Him6 San! Then would 
my parents gladly let me marry a man as 
poor as myself; ^nd he would take me away 
with him, and he would be rich in love and 
service while I hved to render them." 

"It is pride, then, that keeps him apart 
from you," said Him^, nodding her pretty 
head quite sagely — "but it is a good pride. 
How can a noble heart consent to live on 
charity ? You should be glad that he will not 
do such a thing, for if he consented he would 
always be sorry in secret and, perhaps, learn 
to hate you for having persuaded him to it." 

"You speak hard words, Him6 San," 
Tetsu repUed, looking much distressed. "I 
do not think he would ever hate me." 

"Perhaps his fortunes will change," Him6 
said. "If he is so good and clever, some day 
he will do some great thing, and then the 
Emperor will reward him with rich gifts. 
Do not despair, O Tetsu San, for there are 
worse cases than yours — there are girls who 
have less chance of being happy than you have 
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— I know one." She paused, and the weight 
of her own trouble darkened her bright eyes. 

"Tell me," said Tetsu, drawing nearer, 
and taking her hand, "tell me all about it! 
You see, I shall be able to understand." 

"There is a girl," Him^ replied, while she 
held the kind Uttle hand and averted her face, 
"who loves a great man^a rich man — and 
he loves her. But she is so poor and ignorant 
that she is not a fit mate for him, and she 
knows that his friends would scorn him for 
taking such a wife. He seeks her, and she 
must fly from him. He calls her, and she 
must not answer, though her heart is breaking. 
When he passes by she must hide herself; 
and, remembering him eternally, she must 
pray that he may forget." 

Him^ turned and looked into the other girl's 
face; her own was white and despairing. Tetsu 
suddenly opened her arms and caught Him6 
to her, and broke into sobs on her shoulder. 

"We are two very unhappy girls," she 
wailed. "May the kind gods have pity on us! " 
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So they sat for awhile, poor children, their 
tears mingHng, and their young hearts drawn 
very close in the community of their grief. 

At last Tetsu sat up, and said unsteadily: 
"This is wrong! If my mother sees that I 
have been crying she will not sleep all night. 
I am going to show you something, Him6 
San — the most precious thing I have." She 
drew a tiny packet from her dress, unfolded 
a wrapper of silk, and disclosed a photograph, 
which she held out to her friend. "That is 
Nakayama San. Has he not a beautiful face ? " 

Him6 looked at the portrait with great 
interest. Nakayama's face could hardly be 
called beautiful, but is was full of kindness 
and intelligence. "He looks very good and 
very clever," was Him^'s comment. "What 
did you say was the honourable name? Na- 
kayama ? Ah, I have heard that name before." 
She remembered from whom CharHe had learnt 
Japanese. He had told her about the patient 
instructor to whom he owed the joy of being 
able to talk with her in her own tongue. 
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Her musings were interrupted by Tetsu, 
who had taken back the portrait, and was 
looking at it admiringly. "He is the clever- 
est man in the world," the damsel declared; 
"he knows everything. He went to study 
in America, and took his degree at a grand 
college, and he hopes to be a professor of 
history at Uyeno some day. But there is no 
vacancy now, so he is travelling with a great 
foreign lord, teaching him Japanese, and 
the great lord loves him like a brother. Every- 
one loves Nakayama San," she added de- 
voutly. 

Him^ looked up at her quickly. "O Tetsu 
San," she said, half frightened at the' discovery 
she had made, "that foreign lord— is — ^my 
cousin." She flushed as she said it, for the 
poorest Japanese disHkes owning to foreign 
blood. 

" Yoiu: cousin.'" cried Tetsu in amazement — 
"how can that be? You are of our people?" 

"Not altogether," Hime replied. "I am 
telling you a secret; no one must know it — 
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promise to tell no one, please. It would be 
bad that he should be called the cousin of a 
poor girl like me. But it is true all the same, 
for his uncle was — ^my father." She turned 
away, and hid her face for a moment. 

Tetsu sat silent, thinking out all the story. 
Then she laid her hand on Him6's shoulder. 
"And this foreigner is the man you spoke 
about just now," she said very low. "Oh, 
poor Him6, I am so sorry for you. But — a 
foreigner can marry whom he likes, for there 
are no parents to please, no family consent to 
be obtained. Surely you may still be happy, 
if you are not afraid of these people and their 
rough, strange ways. Nakayama San told 
me that they are very kind to their wives and 
that he saw many happy homes." 

"It is not that," said Himd, "I am not 

afraid ; he would be only too kind to me. But 

I am not fit; he shall never marry a beggar. 

I am glad it is your friend who is with him. 

He is very rich, very powerful. He loves 

Nakayama San greatly, — he has told me 
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that — and I think he could do something for 
him." 

"Nakayama will never ask," replied the 
other girl; "he is too proud." 

"Then I will ask for him," said Him6 with 
sudden resolution. "I meant to see Barring- 
ton San no more ; but I will speak to him once 
for your sake, because you have been so kind 
to me. And now I must go home for a little, 
O Bassan will be expecting me, and I will come 
back this evening to help O Ko San again." 

"Let me come with you!" Tetsu exclaimed, 
rising to her feet. "It is cooler now, and my 
mother will be glad that I go out for a little. 
Come!" 

So they smoothed each other's hair, and 
Him6 rearranged the folds of Tetsu's gorgeous 
sash and brought her small sandals for her to 
put on; and they came to the landlady hand 
in hand, the delicate town girl in her rich 
dress, and Himd (taller and fairer far) in her 
worn grey kimono. 

"I am going to take something to my grand- 
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mother," said Him^ in explanation, "and the 
young lady wishes to walk a little under the 
trees. Will you please tell her honourable 
parents if they come in that she is quite safe 
with me, and that I will bring her back very 
soon ? And then I can stay and work for you 
this evening if you require my unworthy 
service." 

A cloud had come over the good woman's 
face when Him^ spoke of going home, but it 
cleared off at once. "Of course, of course," 
she said; "that is a good thought. You will 
be sure to return, Him€ San, will you not? 
And I will tell the lady and gentleman that 
their daughter is quite safe with you. Him6 
San is a very good girl," she added turning 
to Tetsu, "and you can go with her witliout 
fear." 

So the two girls moved away on the narrow 
ascending path that ran under the trees. They 
had to go very slowly, because pretty Tetsu 
was not strong, and was quite unaccustomed 
to country walking. 
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CHAPTER IX 

tibe Sptttt of tbe ©rove 

ARRINGTON had told Him6 
that he intended to spend the 
day in Yokohama, and she 
had no idea that he would 
be able to come over to 
Enoshima that evening. 
But the Yokohama business was so quickly 
concluded that the two men returned to 
Horiuchi before four o'clock. Charlie was 
restless and excited, and, after a bath 
and a smoke, announced his intention of 
sailing down to Enoshima, if the breeze 
held good. Nakayama looked suddenly 
interested. Charlie remembered that he 
had stopped to speak to a young man who 
came out of a Japanese place of business as 
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they passed down Main Street, and that al- 
though he drew back, so as not to listen to 
what appeared to be a confidential conver- 
sation, yet the name "Enoshima" had reached 
his ears. 

"Would you like to come with me?" he 
asked his friend. "It is not going to be 
rough to-day." Nakayama was but a mod- 
erately good sailor. 

"If I shall not be in your way," he replied, 
"I should rather like to go over. I am afraid 
my nerves are a bit jumpy waiting for that 
telegram from the university people. And I 
have some friends staying in Enoshima just 
now." 

"Come on, then," Charlie rephed, "the 
breeze is getting up nicely. Bring a bag, for 
I doubt if we shall get home to-night." 

"Thank you so much," said the other. "I 
will leave word that the wire is to be sent after 
me if it comes." 

Half-an-hour later they were skimming 
down the coast before a cool light wind, that 
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seemed delightfully reviving after their long 
hot morning in town and train. 

"Who are your friends ? " Barrington asked, 
feeling that he had hardly shown sufl&cient 
interest in his companion's affairs. His own 
were very absorbing at present. 

"Some people I have known all my life," 
said the other man, with something like a 
sigh. "May I tell you a story about myself? " 

"Rather," CharUe replied heartily; "I 
shall be very much interested. You never 
do talk about yourself. I'm afraid I have 
not given you much time, but I have set you 
a famous example. What is the story? I 
hope there is a girl in it. It will make you 
more patient with me." 

"There is a very sweet lady in it," Naka- 
yama repHed gravely. He did not care to 
have O Tetsu bracketed with the unknown 
shell gatherer, whose existence he considered 
as a deplorable misfortune for his friend. 
Then he went on to tell in few and direct 
■words the story which had taken three years 
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to enact. Charlie learnt how truly the lovers 
were devoted to each other, but hoW the 
riches and inferior station of Tetsu's parents, 
and Nakayama's own poverty and Samurai 
pride, seemed to have set an impassable bar- 
rier between them. 

"But if," he concluded, "the directors of 
the university are willing to consider my 
application, if I really obtain that post, I 
believe my difficulties will be smoothed away. 
I shall, at any rate, be in a position to support 
my wife without her father's aid, and he can 
then no longer insist that I should become 
his adopted son. Until I hear from Tokyo 
the suspense is pretty trying, and I do not 
feel as if I could bear it alone. It seems 
harder than all that has gone before. I just 
felt I had to tell you. You don't mind, do 
you?" 

"I only wish you had told me sooner," 
Charlie replied. "I thought you had some- 
thing more than Goyetsu on your mind, but 
I could not speak till you spoke. Look here, 
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I know two of those professors very well — the 
EngUshman and the German. I shall write to 
them at once and beg them to push your claim." 

"No," said Nakayama; "it is awfully 
kind of you, buti did not tell you this thing 
in order to get you to help me. If you do ask 
them, and I am refused after all, it may make 
some sort of a coolness between you and 
those men, and I don't seem to fancy that, 
anyhow. You have been too good to me. 
Guess we'll have to let the old thing take its 
way, and if the side rips out, why, I'll just 
have to sit tight a little longer. Perhaps I'll 
get in on the ground floor this time. If not, 
I know she's mine for keeps, and we'll get 
there somehow! " 

CharUe laughed frankly. "I just love you 
when you let yourself go, Nakayama," he 
said; "to hear an old Samurai like you talking 
pure New York Journalese is an artistic joy 
I have never deserved. Say, give the Samurai 
a rest, and Yank strong right now, and you 
are sure to get in." 
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Nakayama laughed too. "I cannot help 
it," he exclaimed. "I was veiy young when 
I went over, and there are certain sentiments 
that I shall want to express in good American 
till I die. Japanese provides no proper 
vehicle for them — see ? " 

"I quite agree," said Charlie. "Some of 
those words come out clean as pistol shots on 
a cold night. What an amazing people it 
is! Shall you do your lecturing in Journalese 
at the university?" 

"No, sir," Nakayama replied with some 
indignation; "the students would mob me. 
They are a very particular class of young 
men, and you have to give them the best in- 
formation in the most classical language, or 
they stay at home. You can't monkey roimd 
with slang at the university." 

"I'll come and hear your opening lecture," 
said Barrington, "for you are going to have 
the post — if we buy it for you." The last 
words were not meant for Nakayama's ear. 

Then Charlie began to whistle: 
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" Give me the girl with the white dress on. 
Whom the darkies call Susannah! " 

He was thinking of a girl who had never 
worn a white frock in her life, and whose 
second name was certainly not Susannah. 

But the old song dances along to a real 
love tune, and other words were setting them- 
selves to it in the young man's heart. 

******** 

"We will go to the harbour," said Charlie 
as they drew near to Enoshima. "I will 
walk up over the hill while you find your 
friends. We will meet at the hotel for dinner." 

"Shall I order something for you?" in- 
quired Nakayama. "They do not always 
have European food up there." 

"No, thanks," said Charlie; "I will take 
my chance when I come in. Here we are." 

The boatman lowered the sail, and they 
brought up by the little quay, which consisted 
of two wide steps jutting out over deep water. 
Together they went up the street of shells — 
the long street that seemed walled with coral 
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and mother-of-pearl and snow. The great 
nautilus shells lay in their places like gathered 
moons, giving out the light absorbed from 
sea and sky through silver nights and golden 
days. The hyalomena shimmered and trem- 
bled, their long filmy rays moving in the 
breeze that fluttered capriciously imder the 
linen awnings and among the blue and white 
flags overhead. Delicate webs of rosy sea- 
weed were scattered among them, and here 
and there the cool, pearly light was reflected 
from the glass of a bowl where a pinch of gold 
dust, a shred of crimson sea-fern, and a little 
powdering of sand and shells had been blown 
in between the transparent sides, and made 
into a cup fair enough for the Ups of a queen. 
Whole almond-trees in bloom were planted in 
pots, bud and flower and leaf all made from 
the jewels of the sea, and exquisite little 
ornaments carved in pink mother-of-pearl 
were heaped up in big rainbow-tinted shells 
to tempt the passer-by. Some dainty Japan- 
ese ladies, in robes of soft, dreamy colours, 
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were turning over the pretty wares, and they 
glanced shyly at the tall young foreigner as 
he went on, striding so fast that his companion 
found difl&culty in keeping up with him. 

Nakayama grew very silent when the street 
was left behind, and the brown path, with 
its stone lanterns on either side, turned towards 
the well-known inn. He had come on an 
impulse, hardly knowing whether he intended 
to get speech with his lady love, or merely 
to watch her from afar, and take back another 
picture of her in his mind to lighten his hours 
of anxiety and suspense. Now that she was 
so near he felt that he must speak to her if 
possible. A sudden sense of encouragement 
came over him, and he knew in some subtle 
way that fate would be kind for once and 
give Mm aU that he desired. The professor- 
ship would be granted to him, and soon he 
would be living with O Tetsu in one of the 
lovely little houses in Uyeno Park — ^living 
happily on the money his own brains and 

perseverance would earn for them both. 
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"Our paths divide here, I think," said 
Barrington, standing still for a moment. "I 
suppose you are going to the hotel? I shall 
take this short cut over the hill." 

"See you later," Nakayama replied, sud- 
denly recalled to the realities. 

So they parted, Charlie breasting the hill 
at a great rate, and Nakayama going on more 
slowly to the inn of The Golden Tortoise. 

The honourable guests were all out, O Ko 
San told him. Would he come in and wait 
for them? They would surely return at 
sundown, and that was not far off now. 

No; Nakayama would not wait. Perhaps 
he would come back later. She need not 
say that he had called. Any telegram for 
Nakayama? No? Well, he would walk up 
to the hill and look at the view. So he turned, 
and followed the path that the girls had taken 
two hours earlier. CharUe was fast approach- 
ing the summit by the climbing track through 
the trees. 
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The two girls had reached Sakura's cottage 
after what seemed to O Tetsu a very long 
walk. Hime was surprised to find that so 
much time could be spent on the way; she 
carefully suited her pace to that of the delicate 
town mouse at her side, and, even so, many 
little halts had been needed to renew Tetsu's 
strength. The old woman greeted the girls 
gladly, and did all she could to make the 
visitor welcome. There was fresh tea, and 
the best cushion was placed for her on the 
verandah. Him^ took her into the house and 
showed her the few treasures she had kept 
for herself from her many wanderings; gleam- 
ing shell and tinted pebble, they were arranged 
round the Tokonoma, or niche of honour, 
where Haru's name, as well as those of Sa- 
kura's two grandsons, were recorded on Uttle 
tablets of white wood. Tetsu was interested 
in everything, and forgot her fatigue long 
before it was time to go back. 

At last Him^ rose from the verandah seat and 
said they had better return now, for the sun 



was westering, the breeze blowing sharply up 
from the sea, and she feared the little lady 
might take cold. So, having told Sakura that 
she would stay with O Ko San for the night, 
she and Tetsu climbed the short ascent and 
disappeared within the grove. 

"I am tired," said Tetsu a few minutes 
later. "Let us sit down here and rest." 

"I am afraid I brought you too far," Himd 
answered, looking at her anxiously. "Yes; 
we will sit down," 

And they found a seat at the foot of the 
marble railing which ran round the desolate 
enclosure of Akibara's shrine. There was 
a great silence there. The ferns and mosses 
made a green carpet under their feet, and the 
gloom was broken here and there by fitful 
shafts of dusky gold, where some level sun- 
beam shot between the tree trunks. At the 
farther edge of the wood, in the direction 
from which the girls had come, there was a 
twinkUng undergleam, changing, disappearing, 
returning — the reflection thrown up on the 



leaves from below, where the sea lay broad, 
rippling, and glorious in the light of the setting 
sun. 

"I love this place," Hime whispered. "I 
often sit here and think. If you call a name 
beside this pillar there is a spirit in the temple 
who will answer you. And if two lovers call 
their names to him he sends them back quite 
clear. And never in this life or the after lives 
will those be separated whose names he has 
spoken together. Charlie San wanted me to 
say his, after the spirit had spoken mine, but 
I would not. There could be no going back 
after that." 

There was a sound in the wood, and Him6 
started. "It was only a falling branch," 
said Tetsu after a moment. "Now say 
'Charlie San!'— I want to hear the spirit 
answer." 

"No," Him6 replied, smiling; "you should 
speak first, whatever name is in your 
mind." 

Tetsu stood up beside the pillar, trembling 
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visibly. "Ah, if he were only here to answer 
me," she murmured. 

"Call him," Himd repeated; "perhaps he 
will come." 

Tetsu straightened herself, and called tim- 
idly: "Nakayama!" 

The echo came back sweet and clear. But 
ere it died away her own name had been 
linked with it twice: "Tetsu, O Tetsu San!" 

She turned pale as death and climg to Him€. 
"What is it? — what does it mean?" she 
whispered. 

"Good things, be sure," said Him6, though 
she herself was trembhng in every limb. 

"I am so frightened," Tetsu gasped. "Has 
it ever done that before? " 

"No," said Him6, her eyes blazing, her 
cheeks crimson; "but if it does — then the gods 
mean to give me to my lord. I will not gain- 
say them. Let me stand up, Tetsu San." 

She shook herself free from the other girl, 
and stood against the pillar, a dim and slender 
shape in the warm twihght. Charlie had 
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just entered the wood, and catching sight of 
her, stopped motionless between the trees. 
"My Him6, my flower!" he murmured. 

Then her voice called like a clarion through 
the tremulous dusk of the grove: "Charlie, 
Charlie!" 

The faithful echo answered her; then there 
was a cry: "Himd, Hime!" ^nd the echo 
gave her that too, gave it twice over, as it 
seemed, but she was too overwrought to count 
the vibrations now. She sank down beside 
Tetsu, and they cowered together, overcome 
with awe and joy, yet clasping each other 
dose, so as not to faint with fear. 

They were roused by approaching foot- 
steps, and sat up, glancing round with startled 
eyes. Then Charlie broke through the trees 
and stood before them, and Him6 coloured 
crimson to her brow. 

"You heard me! " she cried. 

He answered by a question. "Why would 
you not say my name when we were here 
together ? That was not kind of you." 
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Him6 was silent, and, to her surprise, Tetsu 
answered for her. After the portent which 
had just occurred, not even the appearance of 
a foreigner could alarm her. "The spirit 
makes marriages," she said; "and Himd 
knew that if he spoke her name with yours 
she must not refuse to be your wife. Did you 
hear him just now ? " 

Him6 caught at her arm. "You must not 
tell," she cried. 

"There is no need," said Barrington; "I — 
heard him." 

There was such triumph of possession in his 
tone, his glance, that Him^ swayed a httle, 
then leaned back against the railing, her face 
as pale as the newly-risen stars that came 
shining now through the ilex branches over- 
head. She could struggle no longer, she could 
but yield to the storm of passionate love and 
joy which rushed over her and shook her life 
to its very depths. Dimib and faint, she leant 
against the marble, seeing nothing but the love 

in those deep grey eyes that never left her face. 
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Silently Charlie came and stood before her, 
as if to shut out all else from her vision. Then 
she became aware that another person had 
joined the group, and she almost laughed, so 
great had been the tension, when she saw 
Nakayama approach Tetsu with an air of well- 
feigned surprise. The two devoted lovers, 
who had not met for many months, greeted 
each other with such deep and ceremonious 
bows that it was evident they were gaining 
time to recover their composure. When 
speech was once more at command, O Tetsu, 
with great gravity, declared that it was late, 
and that her parents must be growing anxious 
about her. With everybody's honourable per- 
mission she would go home at once. Charlie 
had by this time reahsed who she was, and 
could not but admire the perfect training 
which showed her how to put others at their 
ease and withdraw gracefully from a most 
agitating situation. 

Him6 found her voice at once, and said she 
would accompany O Tetsu San back to the hotel. 
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"May I also have the honour?" asked Na- 
kayama, bowing once more. 

"It is giving you too much trouble," said 
the composed little lady; "but if you really 
will be so good " 

"Stay with me," whispered Barrington to 
Him6. 

"No; it would not be right, I promised to 
take her home," she rephed in the same tone, 
and looking up at him bravely. 

"Then come back ; I will wait for you here," 
he urged. " I have so much to tell you, dear." 

She bowed her head, and then turned to 
follow the other two down the hill. They 
were talking eagerly now, and she remained 
out of earshot a few yards behind, picking a 
flower here and there when they seemed dis- 
posed to Unger. At last they reached the door 
of the hotel, and Him6 heard Tetsu say : " Not 
now; I will tell them you are here. If you 
will condescend to call this evening they will 
be glad, oh, very glad to see you." 

O Ko San came forward and put an en- 
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velope into Nakayama's hand. He tore it 
open, and such an expression of joy came over 
his face that Him^, watching silently, could 
almost endorse O Tetsu's assertion as to its 
beauty. He held out the telegram to the 
girl he loved, and when she had read it, and 
looked up to meet his eyes, Him^ knew that 
all their troubles were at an end. Both 
countenances were transfigured with hap- 
piness. Even then O Tetsu remembered 
others. She took Him6's hand, and, leaving 
Nakayama standing radiant on the step, 
drew her friend under the archway of the 
house. 

"You must come and see my parents to- 
morrow, Him6 San," she said. "You have 
brought me good fortune, you dear, kind girl, 
and I wish you may live happy a thousand 
years! Are you going to do that? Say you 
are, and I shall be so glad!" And she put 
her arm round Him6's neck, as if she had 
known her all her life. 

Him^ pressed her cheek down against the 
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kind little hand that lay on her shoulder. "I 
am going back to the wood ! " she whispered. 
Then she turned, and sped up the dark hill- 
side as swiftly as a homing dove. 

" So you are satisfied now, my little one, my 
flower, my girl who came to me out of the sea ? 
You are not afraid of having a great barbarian 
of a husband to — just worship you all your 
life?" 

No; Him6 was not afraid. She even drew 
closer to the encirchng arms that were holding 
her at last. 

"Ah, my beloved," she whispered, "if you 
do not take great care of me I shall die of 
happiness." 

"And yet you meant to run away from me 
altogether!" he said with tender reproach. 
"You could not have done it, Him6! You 
would have come back to me in the end, my 
darling." 

"Not as I was, Charlie," she replied very 
seriously. "Now that I know my father 



remembered me, that your people cannot say <„ 



you took a beggar child for your wife, I am not 
afraid. I will learn all you want me to know 
so quickly that you shall never be ashamed 






of me. You do not know how hard I will ^^ 

study!" J^ 

"Don't learn too much, dear," he pleaded. 
"You have the best wisdom in the world now, 
and if you grow any wiser you may find out 
that I am not half good enough for you! " 

Him6 put her hand over his mouth. "You 
must not blaspheme my gods! " she said. 



CHAPTER X 
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RS CHARLES 
BARRINGTON to 

' Madame Nakayama, 
Uyeno University, Tokyo. 



My dear Friend, — I prom- 
ised that I would write and tell 
^ you of all that should happen 
^ to me on this side of the world. 
^ I have waited a long time to 
keep my promise, and so many 
things have happened that if I 
described them all it would take 
you a week to read my letter, 
and I fear you would never 
have patience to finish it. But I must not 
begin, as people so often do in this country, 
by talking about myself. I want to tell you 
first how very glad we were to hear of your 
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* happiness, to learn that you and Nakayama 
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San and your honourable parents are all 
so well and prosperous. It was kind of 
you to write, and I am most grateful for 
your charming letter. Ah, dear O Tetsu 
San, when we first told each other of 
our troubles in the room at The Golden 
Tortoise, how httle we thought that they 
were already passing away! Your coming 
there brought us all good fortune, I am 
sure, and in your honourable shadow every 
sorrow was lifted from my heart. I can laugh 
now when I think how our dear lords called to 
us from different sides of the wood, and 
tricked us into believing that the answering 
spirit was taking interest in our little affairs. 
How glad and how frightened we were. And 
then the next day, when Nakayama San was 
talking to your father about the telegram from 
Uyeno, do you remember how you came out 
and sat on the stairs with me, and I told you 
that I was delivered from all shame of 
poverty, and could marry Charlie San without 
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bringing him disgrace, how we cried for joy, 
and you made me a present of your lovely 
kimono and the gold obi then and there? 
Were ever two girls so happy as we? But I 
am happier now, dear O Tetsu San, and every 
day brings more sunshine than the last. At 
first I was terribly afraid of making mistakes. 
There was so much to learn, and so httle time 
to learn it in! From the putting on of a Euro- 
pean dress to the proper way of shaking hands 
while you look into a person's face (as one 
must do here), it all seemed so difficult, and 
many of the ways so — rude. But I under- 
stand it better now, and my husband has been 
very patient with me. He says I must not 
grow so EngUsh as to forget our pretty Japan- 
ese ways, because they are very sweet, and 
because he knew and loved me when I was 
just Him^ of Enoshima, long before he dreamed 
that I also belonged to his people. 

No; I will never forget my dear country. 
In another year, or perhaps sooner, we are 
coming back for a long visit, and I will ask 
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Charlie to take me to see all its beautiful 

places, which I could never visit before. All 

the finest sights in Europe will never be so 

lovely to me as the sea and sky and the little 

sandy coves of my own island. Sometimes I 

wake up in the night and think I am there, in 

the little cottage with O Bassan, and I listen 

to hear what the sea is saying about shells for 

me. Then the maid comes in and opens the 

windows, and I am in this beautiful room 

which Chariie made for me. It is all the 

colour of roses and mother-of-pearl, with 

curtains fine and thin, Hke sea-foam; and 

there are real mats, that look like golden 

sand, on the floor, for I do not like their thick 

carpets. And in my room I run about in ^ 

cool kimono and bare feet; and — but this is 

a secret, dear — this morning my lord actually 

went down on the floor and kissed them. I 

am not shocked at kisses any more; they 

seem natural and sweet — I suppose that is my 

barbarian blood! 

When we first got to Europe I was so dazed 
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and frightened by everything that I begged 
my husband to let me go and live in a school 
till I could learn the language and the manners 
of this country, for I was afraid of disgracing 
him in public. But he would not hear of that. 
He said he would teach me all I should need 
to know (my EngHsh is nearly as good as his 
Japanese now), and that, having lost sixteen 
years and six months of my society already, 
and being likely to die before me, he had no 
mind to lose any more. After that, of course, 
there was nothing left to say, except that I 
would not consent to survive him for five 
minutes. Then he looked grave, and said 
that in his religion suicide was considered a 
great sin, and that I must never speak of it 
again. A sin to follow those one loves, when 
one knows they are longing to have one go to 
them! All the matter of religion here seems 
very strange, a little undignified, and also 
selfish; but in time I shall understand it better, 
perhaps — and I like CharUe's temples when 
no one is speaking in them. There is one, 
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with great light arches where the sun comes 
through, and on the walls are pictures of holy 
men and women, who look as if they had 
already understood all things. The priests 
have kind faces, and the poor people (as poor 
as I used to be) come in and sit down as if it 
were their home. And the music makes me 
cry for joy. Charlie says that all the music 
in his family must have come to me when I 
was born over there in dear Enoshima, seven- 
teen years ago. I am having lessons now, and 
we sing much together. 

When the winter comes we are going to 
France and Italy, and then on to Japan. How 
glad I shall be to see you again! Did you 
hear that Akibara San, our old priest, died 
in the spring? They found him one morning 
asleep on the temple steps. But he never 
woke again. All his last days were happy 
and peaceful. I, too, would like to die in 
Enoshima, when the sun is coming up over 
the trees and the water is all cool and green 

below. But not for a few hundred years yet I 
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O Bassan is well, and is enjoying her new 
cottage so much. She says she has grown 
quite fat, and that her little servant is most 
industrious and obedient. I shall be glad 
to see her dear old face again ! 

May you have all happiness and prosperity, 
my dear friend. Present my respectful greet- 
ings to Nakayama San, please. My husband 
is writing him a letter to go with this one. — 
Your devoted friend in all affection and 
humihty, 

HiME. 
(Enclosure) 

Dear Nakayama, — ^Him€ has written a 
volume to your wife, but as it is all in "Kana" 
(and rather blotted at that) I shall not attempt 
to read it, although she gravely suggested 
that I should do so, and correct anything 
of which I might not approve! 

You can have no idea how she has developed 

in every way, without losing an atom of that 

indefinable grace and charm which make the 

women of your country such types of all the 
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feminine strengths and weaknesses most ap- 
pealing to the heart of man. She wears her 
French frocks as if she had been accustomed 
to them all her life, and it is pleasant to see 
how everybody admires her. Last week I 
found the maid crumpling up her beautiful 
long hair with beastly curling irons, but I soon 
put a stop to that. Himd thought it was her 
unpleasant duty to look as much like other 
women as possible, and was submitting to 
the torture hke a heroine. I told her that it 
was worth while to go even as far as Enoshima 
to look for a wife if only to have the pleasure 
of seeing a smooth white forehead at one's 
table every day. I have asked her to always 
wear her Japanese gowns at home. They 
are so restful to the eye, so soft, and so hke 
her! I shall be very grateful if your wife will 
choose some more crapes and send them over. 
She will know what your dainty coimtry- 
women are wearing this year. Nozawaya's 
curtains are a great success. Hime simply 
talks to them. She says the pale green satin 
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and mother-of-pearl embroideries are like the 
sea below the Enoshima rocks at sunrise. 
She has all sorts of pretty jewellery to wear, 
for I cannot get myself down Bond Street 
without wanting to buy something for her, 
but her favourite ornament is a ridiculous chain 
of Venetian shells. "They know all about 
me," she says. If so, they know more than I 
do. She is a child in years, and she is full of 
pure wisdom; she is a perfect woman with the 
heart of a child. Please do not think me 
a love-sick fool, my friend. Life just now is 
one great golden frame, and my wife fills it. 

Her voice is a marvel. She has learnt to 
play my old mandolin, and the house is full 
of music. I am taking her to Paris first and 
afterwards to Italy for lessons, and then we 
are coming back to Japan. She longs to see 
O Tetsu San, and, when they do meet, you 
and I may go away and smoke, for they will 
talk for a month. We shall say less, old man, 
but we shall "feel good" right through. It 
is fine to know you are getting on so well. 



<_ Don't forget all your Journalese before I come. 

I want to hear some of those Transatlantic 
pistol shots again. 

Somehow I have said much more than I 






^ meant to say in this letter, much more than 

fif I should ever have said if we had been face to 

face. But you will not mind, will you ? You 
are always the most discreet and sympathetic 
of men. No, I forgot; you were not sym- 
pathetic about Him6 till you had seen her. 
But that was hardly your fault — ^you had not 
seen her. — Ever yours, 

Chakles Barringxon. 
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